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THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY IN DANGER. 
“ Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum !” Blue Blood. 
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THE LABORER’S EVENING REST. 


LAUGH, my little one, laugh away, 
For gone is the weary, toilsome day ; 
The twilight shadows are falling fast, 
And father’s hour of work is past, 


Hark to the distant vesper bell! 

Sweetly its clear tones rise and swell 

On the ev’ning breeze as it speaks of peace, 
And bids the murmur of turmoil cease, 


Laugh, my little one, laugh away : 

Father has earned this hour of play. 

The day was weary, perhaps, and sad ; 
This ev'ning hour will make him glad. 
Then laugh, my baby, I'll share your glee 
For the joy this hour hath brought to me. 
O twilight hour, so doubly blest! 
Welcome ever thy tender rest! 
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gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
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WHAT HAS HE DONE? 

i ee question is asked by many Republic- 

ans: “‘ What is the reason of this bitter 
hostility to General BuTLER? What has he 
done? How has he forfeited the confidence 
of the party? What is the ground of the 
threat of bolting if it should appear that he 
has contro! of the party organization in his 
State? What has he done that other poli- 
ticians do not? He had a right to offer 
himself as a candidate for the Governorship 
of Massachusetts. He organized his friends, 
and they worked hard to secure him the 


nomination, as the friends of Mr. WasH- 
BURN worked for him. Mr. Stumons, his 
lieutenant in the eastern part of the State, 
and Mr. TINKER in the western, tried to car- 
ry the primaries as somebody always tries 


to carry every primary for some candidate. 
Is there any complaint of that? He uses 
his patronage to reward his henchmen, but 
that is the accepted system with all politi- 
cians and parties. He persuaded the Presi- 
dent to nominate Mr. Summons for the Col- 
lectorship of Boston, but Mr. Simmons was 
an honest man,'’a good internal revenue of- 
ficer, and a sound Republican. What was 
there unusualin that? It is true that some 
other Republicans did not like the appoint- 
ment, but still others did like it. And it 
was not denied that the candidate wouid be 
an efficient officer. What has General But- 
LER done that he should be so strenuously 
opposed 7”? 

These are questions that perplex some 
faithful Republicans. But let them reflect. 
In 1858 they warmly opposed Horatio SEy- 
MoUR for the Presidency. They spoke and 
worked and gave money, and voted to defeat 


him. Why? Whathadhedone? He was 
conceded to be personally honest, and a man 
of experience in public affairs. Why did the 
Republicans of whom we speak so ardently 


oppose him and rejoice in his defeat? Be- 
cause Mr. SEYMOUR was the representative 
and candidate of a national policy which 
those Republicans thought to be most per- 
nicious if not fatal to the country. At the 
present time the national policy is settled, 
hat is to say, parties are not divided as they 
were then upon what are called political is- 
sues. ‘The paramount question is one of 
administration—of administrative honesty, 
purity, and principle. The peril that threat- 
ens us is political corruption, and it is a dan- 


‘ ger as plain and as vital as slavery or the 


war. It is revealed and its methods and 
scope are shown by the facts in regard to 
the civil service; by the investigations con- 
stantly made, and their disclosures; by such 
exposures as that of the Crédit Mobilier, the 
salary grab, the SANBORN contracts, the moi- 
ety system. In all these mercenary rings, 
conspiracies, and public scandals and wrongs 


General BUTLER is a conspicuous, active, and 
audacious agent and counselor. More than 
any other man in the country he is the rep- 
resentative of the spirit of corruption in pol- 


itics, as Mr. Seymour in 1868 was the repre- 
sentative of the old spirit of slavery, injus- 
tice, and disunion trying to recover power 
in the government. And as every patriotic 











and sincere Republican opposed Mr. Sry- 
MOUR, 80 should he oppose General BUTLER. 

Of course he works within the forms of 
law and of party usage, and he works very 
skillfully. He sees the ugly fact that the 
government of this country has practically 
fallen into the hands of a small class, and 
he makes the most of it. The periodical re- 
newal of the government both in the State 
and the nation begins in the primary meet- 
ing, proceeding from that to the local and 
thence to the general convention. The con- 
vention nominates, and the member of the 
party must support the regular candidate, 
or take the risk of defeating the par‘y. Such 
is the strength of party spirit and the effi- 
ciency of organization that the power which 
controls the primary commands the party. 
Now the immense army of State and na ‘ion- 
al officers have a personal, vital, bread-and- 
butter interest in caucuses and conventions 
that no other citizens have. They are dis- 
tributed all over the country, and it is they 
who manage the primaries, aud enable their 
masters to dictate nominations and candi- 
dates. There are chief centres of this di- 
recting influence, of which the custom-house 
in large sea-ports is usually the most impor- 
tant. The Boston Collectorship is the main- 
spring of this influence in Massachusetts. 
The man who commands the Collector con- 
trols all the patronags of the office for his 
own purpose. The Collector obeys his chief, 
and following the Collector’s politic: 1 lead- 
ing is the tenure of office of the subordi- 
nates. There is no published code to that 
effect, and there is always some other reason 
alleged for removal. But this is the fact, 
and the result of such a system is evid »nt. 

General BUTLER wishes to be Governor 
of Massachusetts. The appointment of his 
mos* faithful and efficient lieutenant as Col- 
lector secures to him an active body of work- 
ers personally and pecuniarily interested in 
his success. The public service of the coun- 
try at that point is prostituted to a private 
purpose, and when such a system is accepted 
by public opinion, the gate is wide open for 
every other kind of abuse. When the pub- 
lic interest is set aside, it is easy to enlarge 
and confirm personal power by fostering a 
system of plunder of the Treasury under 
false pretenses, and by increasing the num- 
ber of those who owe to one individual their 
share of the booty. General BUTLER led the 
salary grab a year ago, and has tried to re- 
store the franking abuse this year, and ap- 
pears as the counselor of JAYNE, the moiety 
spy, and as the friend of SANBORN, the in- 
ternal revenue contractor. Does any honest 
Republican who carefully reads the papers 
doubt that there have been the most mon- 
strous frauds and extortions in the public 
service? Does he not see that something is 
rending the party, that its best members are 
dissatisfied, that the mere appeal to its great 
achievements in the past fails to inspire en- 
thusiasm, and that General BUTLER is the 
representative of those practices and tend- 
encies in politics that most endanger the 
public welfare? If he does see this, he un- 
derstands why the fact that the general is a 
strict party man does not commend him to 
those who hold principle and patriotism su- 
perior to party, and why a very large and in- 
fluential secession from the party will follow 
the conviction that he really represents its 
present spirit and purpose. That conviction, 
however, will not depend upon the vehement 
assertion of the opponents of the Republican 
party, but upon the regular party action. 
The issue will be distinctly made in Massa- 
chusetts, with the advantage in favor of 
General BuTLER which the President has 
given him in the appointment of Mr. Sim- 
Mons and the control of the patronage— 
unless, indeed, the President expects Mr. 
Simmons and General BUTLER to introduce 
civil service reform into the Boston Custom- 
house. Of course BUTLER is important only 
as a representative; and if it shall appear 
in the Massachusetts Convention next Sep- 
tember that the political spirit and methods 
which he represents control the party organ- 
ization, it will, as we hope and believe, be 
found, that although the party can be de- 
stroyed, it can not be Butlerized. 


= 


MR. SUMNER’S CIVIL RIGHTS 
B 





Tue last thoughts and the last words of 
Mr. SUMNER were for his Civil Rights Bill, 
which he regarded as the completion of the 
great work to which his life had been chiefly 
devoted. And he was right in believing its 
passage to be a duty which the country could 
not honorably neglect. When the Amnesty 
Bill was offered in the Senate in 1871, he 
proposed his bill as an amendment. He was 
entreated not to press it, because, as a two- 
thirds vote was required, his amendment 
would only defeat the bill, as many Senators 
would vote for amnesty who would not vote 
for the civil rights. His reply was, “Jus- 
tice with generosity: let us be just to our 
friends while we are generous to our late 
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enemies.” In a private letter written on 
the 30th of December, 1871, Mr. SuMNER 
said: “ My bill is an application on the na- 
tional theatre of an argument made by me 
in Boston as long ago as 1849, where I first 
employed the term Equality before the Law. 
Its theory is that in all institutions, func- 
tions, or privileges created or regulated by 
law there shall be no discrimination on ac- 
count of color. Now is the time to secure 
this immense boon, which is the final fulfill- 
ment of the promises of the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

The bill forbids hotels, public schools, 
theatres, steamers, and railways to discrim- 
inate against orderly and proper persons on 
account of color. It is the completion of 
the promise of equal civil rights which we 
have already made, and it is resisted only 
by the old prejudice. It is declared to be 
inexpedient, because the feeling about the 
colored race can not be affected by legisla- 
tien. This argument is not only too late, 
but it is unfounded in fact. The moment 
that political and civil disability ceases to 
stigmatize color, the prejudice against it be- 
gins to disappear. The “ instinct” of dislike 
is founded in legal injustice. If the Irish 
were held as slaves for generations, and sold 
like cattle at the shambles, and robbed of 
every human right, there would be plenty 
of people to insist that they had an “in- 
stinctive aversion” to the Irish brogue. 
And so long as the prejudice against color is 
legalized, so long it will continue, and be 
urged as an argument against justice. But 
having declared that political and civil dis- 
ability by reason of color shall cease, we are 
bound to take care that it does cease, and 
to see that the equality which we have pro- 
claimed shall be secured. The other even- 
ing an orderly person was refused admit- 
tance to Mrs. COnwWAy’s theatre, in Brooklyn, 
because of the color of his skin. He could as 
properly, under the general guarantee of the 
Civil Rights Bill, have been refused because 
of the color of his clothes. 

Honest legislation upon the subject will 
not at once remove all prejudice, but it will 
clear the way for its disappearance. While 
the law fails to protect their equality, trouble 
willremain. It is often said that they prefer 
to associate with each other, to have their 
own schools and churches, and to frequent 
hotels where the guests are of their own col- 
or. So far as this is voluntary there is no 
complaint from any quarter. But when sep- 
arate public schools are maintained for them 
by law, however equal in every convenience 
to all other schools, and while they can not 
go to any hotel which they may prefer, they 
are stigmatized, and the spirit of the original 
Civil Rights Bill, to which Mr. SUMNER’s is 
supplementary, is outraged and violated. 
The real intent of Republican legislation in 
regard to political and civil equality was 
the removal of all legal disability or ine- 
quality upon account of color; and the pas- 
sage of Mr. SUMNER’s bill is, therefore, a 
moral obligation upon the party. 





THE ERA OF ASSIGNATS. 


On the 18th of March, 1869, the President 
approved an act of Congress which declared 
that “the faith of the United States is sol- 
emnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the obligations of the Unit- 
ed States not bearing interest, known as 
United States notes,” and that “the United 
States also solemnly pledges its faith to make 
provision at the earliest practicable period 
for the redemption of the United States notes 
in coin.” On the 23d of March, 1874, with- 
out the least effort having been made to 
provide for the redemption of those notes, 
and in open contempt of the pledged faith 
of the nation, the House of Representatives 
authorized the emission of the irredeem- 
able notes known as “the reserve.” The 
majority was very large, the vote being 168 
ayes to 77 noes. It was in no sense a party 
division, for of the affirmative vote fifty- 
three were Democrats, and of the negative 
twenty-one, a fact which illustrates the po- 
litical situation, for it was the most impor- 
tant vote of the session. We observe with 
pleasure that most of the able men of the 
Republican side voted against the bill, in- 
cluding the leader of the- House and Mr. 
GARFIELD, chairman of the Committee upon 
Appropriations, while FERNANDO Woop and 
Mr. Beck, the Democratic leaders, voted in 
favor of it. Mr. Cox and Mr. Porter, of 
New York, Democrats, voted against it. 

The country is thus launched upon the 
era of inflation of the French assignats and 
the Continental currency. The bill, indeed, 
professes to limit the total amount of notes 
to $400,000,000. But since the House has 
deliberately violated the solemnly pledged 
faith of the country by turning away from 
resumption toward expansion, that limita- 
tion is merely laughable. The reasoning 
that demands inflation to-day will demand 
more inflation to-morrow. Nor can there 
be any doubt that if the nominal limitation 





had been fixed at six hundred millions in- 
stead of four, it would have been approved 
by the majority. The argument of the in- 
flationists is that the legitimate business of 
the country demands more “money” or pa- 
per currency. But tl at argument will be 
still more powerful ani more plausible next 
year than it is now, and the House, controlled 
by the Republican party, has thus taken the 
first great step toward repudiation, to avoid 
which was one of th» chief considerations 
that elected General Grant in 1868. That 
there might be no question that his election 
meant a return to a sound financial basis, 
the pledge of which we have spoken was 
made by Congress within the first fortnight 
after his inauguration. And the gravity of 
the action of the House becomes more ap- 
parent when it is remembered that the lead- 
ers of inflation sneer at a specie basis of the 
currency as an antiquated delusion of the 
effete despotisms of Europe. 

What inflation and the era of assignats 
mean every thinking man and student of 
history knows. But the result, as shown in 
France, is vividly depicted by Victor Huco 
in his story of Ninety- Three, which is just pub- 
lished. He is describing the Reign of Terror 
and of the assignats. Every body, he says, 
gambled in them; and later “the people gave 
chase to them [the jobbers] as they did to 
the thieves, whom the royalists styled ‘ act- 
ive citizens.” “A gold louis [of the value 
of twenty silver francs] was worth three 
thousand nine hundred and fifty francs. A 
course in a hackney-coach cost six hundred 
francs. After a day’s use of a carriage this 
sort of dialogue might be heard: ‘ Coachman, 
how much do I owe you?’ ‘Six thousand 
francs. A green-grocer woman sold twenty 
thousand francs’ worth of vegetables a day. 
A beggar said, ‘Help me in the name of 
charity; I lack two hundred and thirty 
francs to finish paying for my shoes.’” CaR- 
LYLE says that on the Ist of February, 1796, 
at the Bourse, in Paris, the gold louis of 
twenty francs in silver cost 5330 francs in as- 
signats. The end is known: universal ruin 
and national bankruptcy. The fatuity which 
supposes that two and two will not make 
four in this country because they did in 
France is beyond reason, but it is capable 
of infinite mischief. The bill which passed 
the House professes to relieve “ existing un- 
certainty ;” but when the Senate concurs, 
and it becomes a law, there will be nothing 
certain left. It is evident that the clear per- 
ception of the infinite folly and peril of in- 
flation is wanting in Congress, and there 
can, therefore, be no financial security or 
confidence when further expansion is merely 
a question of time. Meanwhile it would be 
interesting to know whether the Republic- 
ans who voted in favor of this inflation sup- 
pose that the solemn pledge of the national 
faith made by Congress five years ago meant 
merely a further issue of irredeemable paper. 





SPIES AND PLUNDER. 


THERE have been two very significant 
meetings recently held in the city of New 
York ; one of them to utter the most vig- 
orous protest against inflation, and the other 
to expose the enormities of the revenue and 
moiety laws, and to demand the most prompt 
and thorough redress. Such meetings are 
among the most striking proofs of the pow- 
er of public opinion. When a wrong is once 
plainly disclosed in this country, there is an 
instant readiness to discuss it and to remove 
it.. If it be deeply rooted in every kind of 
interest and prejudice, as slavery was, the 
contest may be long, but it is not relaxed ; 
and when the abuse is only a legal outrage 
and enormity like the present revenue laws, 
it inspires a warning thunder of remon- 
strance which Congress can not fail to hear 
and heed. The wrongs of the revenue sys- 
tem are of course felt more deeply in New 
York than any where else, because New York 
is the chief port of the country. But the 
manner in which such monstrous legislation 
is procured, and the methods by which it is 
enforced, are a common shame and a nation- 
al humiliation. They show a spirit which 
causes the sea-port to suffer to-day, but which 
will strike the interior to-morrow. A great 
and palpable injustice any where in the 
country is a wound every where. All inter- 
ests and industries and persons are natural- 
ly united in resistance to a gross wrong to 
anyone of them. And as the revelations of 
the revenue investigation in Washington 
have thoroughly aroused the public mind, 
the great meeting in New York has as thor- 
oughly instructed it. 

Mr. JosepH H. CHoaTE spoke to the 
law upon the subject, and Mr. Jackson 
8S. ScHULTzZ to the experience of the mer- 
chants. Mr. CHOATE said most truly that 
the merchants do not ask that laws shall be 
lax or fraud made easy, or that offenders 
shall not be adequately and amply pun- 
ished. They ask only that the laws shall 
be just and intelligible, and such as every 
man interested can understand, which is 
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now impossible. He quoted the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, who lately said 
in a report: 

“There is often a direct conflict between different 
statutes, and occasionally between two or more pro- 
visions of the same statute, and single provisions are 
frequently held to embrace different meanings. These 
differences can be settled only by arbitrary interpreta- 
tion or by adjudication in Congress.” 
And one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States says: 

“Tt is a great grievance that the many laws that are 
passed by Congress become 80 numerous and compli- 


cated that there is very great difficulty to ascertain 
what is the state of the law on any particular subject.” 


Mr. CuHoaTE added that he spoke from very 
considerable experience in such matters and 
knowledge of the laws in saying that 


“there is not a single importer in the city of New 
York, that there is not a single member of Congress 
now sitting in the Capitol at Washington, who has got 
an invoice of goods arrived off the Battery to be en- 
tered at the Custonehouse, with the laws that are now 
in force from the beginning until now, who could 
make an entry of those goods at the Custom-house 
and run the gauntlet of the District Court.” 


The moiety system he described as holding 
out temptations to oppression and injustice 
too great for human nature to resist. Mr. 
CHOATE properly exposed the constructive 
fraud, one of the most outrageous points in 
the laws; and we are sorry to see that the 
New York Times, in alluding to the subject, 
asserts that the law does not presume irreg- 
ularity to be fraud. 
“ And finally, on the evils of the law, there is what 
I may call the theory—for it is a new theory—of tech- 
nical forfeiture, the administration in court of a sys- 
tem of constructive fraud which never ought to have 
been thonght of in the administration of revenue laws. 
I mean to say that there are laws upon the statute- 
books which the courts feel bound to construe in such 
@ manner as to condemn a merchant, who is confess- 
edly honest, because of some accidental omission or 
some accidental inaccuracy in his invoice or his entry, 
or the complicated certificates and oaths which the 
law and the regulations require to be attached to the 
entry. Now about that there can be no mistake. 
. There have beén repeated instances of merchants’ 
goods condemned for such technical forfeitures, as 
they are called, such constructive frauds, as the courts 
construe them, when the merchant stood ready with 
his witnesses to prove that it was purely accidental, a 
wholly innocent mistake, and he was not allowed to 
offer that evidence even when the jury stood upon the 
other side ready and anxious to acquit him.” 


The speech of Mr. CHOATE was a very com- 
prehensive and powerful exposure of the 
iniquity of the law, and was received with 
great applause. 

Mr. ScHULTZ, whose strong and conclusive 
remarks before the Committee of Ways and 
Means has enlightened the country upon the 
subject, and who has become the efficient 
champion of those whom the injustice of the 
laws wrongs, gave a forcible and striking 
description of the operation of the law, and 
in a good-humored way stated the mercy 
with which the firm of Mr. H. B. CLaFLIn 
had been treated by the agents of the law 
as a reason why Mr. CLAFLIN spoke so kind- 
ly of the system. He added: 

“T know another man who thinks the laws are all 
right, but before Jayne's time he laid himself open to 
a forfeit of $3,000,000 on an error of $300; but the law- 
yer detailed by the Government to examine the case 
reported that the Government could not afford to ex- 
act any penalty, to go into so mean a business. That 
house was A. T. Srewart & Co. I have seen Stewart 
on the sybject, and have no doubt he could have proved 
his innocence, but his innocence would not have de- 
terred Jayne from seizing his books and papers, and 
it is a saying of Jayne's, ‘When I am fishing for chubs 
1 never throw away trout.’ Give him the books once, 
and he will fish for any thing—in private correspond- 
ence, ladies’ correspondence—trout, anyway. You re- 
member what Jayne said of Wooprurr & Co.—that 
their case was a hard one, that they had meant no 
wrong, and paid $50,000 for it? When he told the 
committee that, I thought that one of the members 
(from the West) would have broken the other leg of 
that man, and thrown him out of the window. Col- 
onel Buss thought, too, that $50,000 was quite enough, 
but Jayne said he would have taken more if he could 


have got it.” 

Mr. Scuvuttz ended his speech by declaring 
that, as a supporter of the Administration, 
he hoped that the Government would “ get 
into line.” Every honest Republican agrees 
with him. And Congress may be sure that 
the better sentiment of the party is repre- 
sented by the demand of the total repeal of 
the iniquitous laws, and the construction 
of a revenue system that will not author- 
ize acts which would have been astounding 
in Bomba’s Naples, and are simply intolera- 
ble and shameful in the United States. 





THE CENTENNIAL AND THE 
MILLENNIAL. 


As the United States are preparing to 
celebrate their centennial anniversary, Ice- 
land is making ready for its millennial—the 
thousandth anniversary of the colonization 
in 874. The King of Denmark has signal- 
ized the event by granting the Icelanders a 
constitution conferring a complete autono- 
my upon the island, which is to have its 
own Althing or Parliament, with full legis- 
lative authority. The new constitution goes 
into effect on the Ist of August of this year. 
For many a year, from old Sir JosePH Banks 
down to BARING-GOULD, scholars and trav- 


year would be a fit time fora token of amity 
from the young continent on its centennial 
birthday to the old island upon its millen- 
nial. Professors CHILD, of Cambridge, and 
FiskE, of the Cornell University, propose 
therefore to send a case or two of books 
upon the part of American scholars, authors, 
and publishers as a gift to the national li- 
brary at Reikiavik, the capital of Iceland, 
which may in some degree repair the loss of 
the literary stores of which Iceland has been 
despoiled for our benefit. This is one ad- 
mirable way of celebrating our Centennial 
without applying for government aid. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XIL 


Tuere are a number of old churches often 
hidden amidst the busier streets of London, cov- 
ered up by huge warehouses, or in narrow lanes 
and courts, that are singularly interesting, though 
they have lost their early usefulness, They were 
built or embellished by the opulent merchants 
whose fine mansions were clustered together in 
the neighborhood, but which have long since 
vanished before the demands of trade. The con- 
gregations have for the most part fled, but the 
churches remain. Some of them are so small as 
to seem only fitted for private chapels, but all 
are adorned in the interior with carving and gild- 
ing, with marble and gold, with monuments and 
effigies, that recall the munificent liberality of 
the London merchants. They are preserved 
with great care, are often richly endowed, and 
one can not hear without a thrill of*interest the 
pealing bells that may have won the devout Ev- 
ELYN from his studies, or remember that nearly 
five centuries have passed since WHITTINGTON 
heard the chimes of St. Mary-le-Bow. The 
churches perished in the fire of 1666, but were 
soon afterward renewed under the care of Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WreEN. London sprang up with 
marvelous rapidity after its wide destruction, and 
when Cuarves II. was holding his mad revels 
in Whitehall, and Wixi14M of Orange planning 
the overthrow of Louris, the Sunday bells pealed 
once more over the peaceful city, and these 
graceful buildings were filled with attentive wor- 
shipers. In those days London was a city of 
churches, It is said of the modern metropolis 
that an extraordinary proportion of its people 
have no church to worship in, even if they de- 
sired it; that they are suffered, to grow up in rare 
ignorance ; that the Establishment has permitted 
the capital of the nation to sink into a general 
neglect of the national faith; that the poor of 
London have no better knowledge of Christianity 
than if they were inhabitants of Cairo or Pekin. 
There is much truth in the charge. The Estab- 
lished Church has wholly failed to teach the 
poor; nor is there any trait of English life more 
painful than these traces that every where ap- 
pear of the neglected condition of the people. 
The voluntary system with us has already covered 
Colorado with schools and churches, and planted 
refinement in the wilderness. The central city - 
of the Saxon race is just beginning to civilize its 
toiling multitude. Yet there is a peculiar phgse 
of religious life passing over England at this mo- 
ment that may have no slight influence upon its 
political history. A passion for spectacular wor- 
ship, an indolent refusal to take any active or any 
intellectual share in the services, a trust in ritual- 
ism and formalism, have wholly changed the chief 
characteristics of the English Church. Its people, 
who were once contented with plainness and good 
order, will now be satisfied with nothing but mu- 
sic, songs, processions, and pantomime; with 
throngs of bowing priests and choristers ; with a 
pagan pomp and show that would have gratified 
the Syracusan gossips of Turocrrrus, or have 
seemed appropriate in the temple of Drana. 
From every church and chapel resound the nasal 
drone of the intoning priest, the peal of the organ, 
and the sweet yet unmeaning chant of the well- 
trained choristers. Half England belongs to the 
Established Church, and half England seems to 
have sunk into a religious imbecility. It is said 
that Aucustrve and his monks, when they found 
the barbarous Saxons indifferent to their most 
touching sermons, won them by the sweet influ- 
ences of the Gregorian chants, and that the pupils 
of Grecory’s singing-school at Rome converted 
the English. The taste for a musical worship 
has revived among their descendants, Crowded 
churches listen to the perpetual chanting of a 
service whose fine thoughts and language are lost 
in the enunciation, and hear with apparent pleas- 
ure the monotonous strains of the choir. What 
charmed the savage Saxons is equally attractive 
to modern Churchmen, At the evening services 
in St. Paul’s an immense multitude gather be- 
neath the fair dome, lighted by long lines of glit- 
tering jets of gas; the white statues look down 
like spectral figures from every niche and corner ; 
far away the organ peals in the grand choir; a 
crowd of priests and choristers perform their 
various duties; there is a perpetual sound of 
music, a kneeling or bowing throng, a spectacle 
whose real and artistic beauty in that grace- 
ful, immense, and faintly lighted cathedral can 
seldom be surpassed. Yet one can not avoid 
remembering that Artemis and Serapis were 





elers have carried off many of the manu- 
script treasures of Iceland; and it has’ oc- 
curred to some American scholars that this 


adored in temples as grand, and with a musical 


the more intellectual forms of Christian worship. 
To adore our Maker aright demands the concen- 
tration of all the mental powers, to obey Him 
the cultivation of all our highest faculties, 

There is no doubt that the English Church is 

practically won over to the side of Romanism. 
Some amiable and excellent bishops and some 
learned and active priests may still retain the 
spirit and the liberality of Riptey and Rocsrs, 
Tenison, TiLLorson, and Hooker, but a large 
part of the clergy have long abandoned the lead- 
ing principles of Protestantism. For an intellect- 
ual worship they would substitute a drama or a 
spectacle, images and gleaming lights, the con- 
fessional and priestly absolution ; and in any open 
conflict between the papal powers and the re- 
formed the sympathies of some liberal and many 
conservative English politicians would not incline 
to the religion of progress. The wealthy land- 
holders are usually ritualists, The ritualist 
churches are flourishing and opulent, their oppo- 
nents are poor and divided, It is with banners 
and crosses, processions and mummeries, that 
the fashionable missioners are making their in- 
cursions into the most degraded parts of London. 
Something of the mental feebleness that marked 
the decay of early Christianity at Rome and Con- 
stantinople has fallen upon English society, Ox- 
ford scholars wander dreamily through history in 
search of an infallible Church, and young cler- 
gymen show more ardor in defense of a screen 
of graven images, a canopy, or a confessional 
than of Christianity itself. A new hatred has 
sprung up among them for Dissenters, for edu- 
cation, popular progress, and almost the name 
of reform, Yet it is probable that this Roman- 
izing tendency in the English Church will only 
tend to hasten its final separation from the state. 
The English government is founded upon Prot- 
estantism ; the crown itself is limited to a Prot- 
estant family ; the great body of the people have 
already separated themselves from the ruling 
Church, or are prepared to resist with Puritanic 
zeal the modern Laups and Bonners. At the 
recent meetings to assure the Germans of the 
sympathy of England in their struggle against 
papal intrigues, large and ardent audiences ex- 
pressed their feelings with more than common 
zeal, The meetings received little aid or notice 
from the press. It is the practice of English 
journalists to avoid all allusion to ecclesiastical 
matters. It is a subject upon which they care 
to say little. Nor would this be an improper 
course in periods of repose in church and state. 
But in the remarkable contest between Germany 
and the Pope, between a modern HitpreBRanp 
and the defenders of European progress, between 
the land of Luruer and the bitterest of its per- 
secutors, there can be no doubt as to the duty 
of literature. It is to place itself on the side of 
education and liberal reform. This at least the 
people of England are prepared to do, and the 
meetings in London show how easily the nation 
might be aroused to resist and overthrow the Ro- 
manizing tendencies of its ruling Church. The 
English feel that Prince Bismarck is defending 
the liberties of Christendom, It is told of H1t- 
DEBRAND that he died forgiving all the world but 
the Emperor and the Antipope. For them he left 
behind his perpetual malediction. The last ex- 
communications of Pius IX. will probably fall 
anew upon Reinkens and Germany, 

Among the most common traits of the English 
landscape are the remains ot ruined abbeys and 
churches, ‘They are usually hidden amidst the 
fairest scenery and surrounded by the most fer- 
tile pastures. The monks were famed for their 
skill in selecting pleasant sites, and for the pru- 
dence with which they enlarged and cultivated 
their possessions and controlled their herdsmen 
and their slaves, Of their monasteries some- 
times only a huge and castellated gateway, or a 
broken wall and a few tottering arches, remain, 
Sometimes more extensive buildings have been 
preserved, and have been surrounded by modern 
additions. The banqueting halls of the heredi- 
tary land-holders have been attached to the gray 
and massive refectory, the towers and keep of 
the ancient abbey frown amidst the gay creations 
of the modern architect, and the song and the 
dance resound over the pavements where shaven 
monks once told their beads. Yet there is some- 
thing so chill, stern, and rude in all these mo- 
nastic ruins as may well indicate the half-savage 
aud often cruel natures of the ascetics who built 
and occupied them. It is not difficult to con- 
ceive how readily they would have flocked to the 
torture of a Lollard, or extracted the teeth or 
pierced the eyeballs of an opulent Jew. The 
monasteries were hidden amidst thick woods, 
solitary and umbrageous, Their walls are strong 
and heavy, rude as the sides of a cavern. The 
massive gates are defended by circular towers, 
the windows of the cells are narrow openings in 
the pile of stone, light scarcely reaches to the 
damp and drear apartments ; and in their cave- 
like mansions the followers of AucusTIne and 
Benevict must have lived with little more of 
comfort than the prehistoric men. In their 
dreary gloom it is no wonder that they were 
haunted by the strange visions told by Ineut- 
puvs or Roger pve Hovepen, that they saw 
evil spirits in every shady wood, and were not 
unwilling to drown their terrors in too frequent 
draughts of wine. Yet the frequency of these 
lonely ruins confirms the narrative of history 





pomp not dissimilar to that which has displaced 


that at one period more than one-third of the 


cultivated land of England had fallen into the 
possession of the monks, and they may well serve 
to warn all modern Englishmen of the faculty 
of accumulation that seems a natural trait of 
religious communities. At present the broken 
arches and tottering gateways serve chiefly to 
add to the charms of English scenery and to the 
value of the land. To possess a ruined abbey is 
thought one of the chief attractions of an estate 
in the country. 

The English cathedral, perhaps the parent of 
abbeys and convents, has often outlived its off- 
spring, and been renewed by modern hands. 
Its gray walls have been propped and restored, 
its roof regilded, its monotonous chants and in- 
tonations have survived since the days of Gree- 
ory. There is a close resemblance between the 
architecture of most of the cathedrals and that 
of the ancient abbeys, Both ha. the rade and 
heavy exteriors of unformed mas.s of stone, 
On the outside the cathedrals seem t. have been 
built without any care for regularity 0. any no- 
tion of beauty. They are often coverec over 
with grotesque carvings in stone, but time has 
shorn from them their chief decoration. The 
features of angels and demons have been swept 
away, the beads or wings have sometimes fallen 
on the impatient worshipers, and the famous 
fronts of Bath and Exeter are confused surfaces 
of maimed and broken sculpture. The cathe- 
drals in their interiors are so filled with tall and 
shapely pillars, so covered with leaves, fruit, and 
flowers, with all the umbrageous creations of the 
monkish fancy, that théy might seem a mass of 
vegetation that has sprung like a fungus from 
the earth. They resemble forests in stone, and 
emulate the shady groves in which the anchorites 
first found refuge. A deep and painful gloom 
hangs over their varied niches and chapels, The 
chapels of Westminster, where ErizapeTH and 
Marry sleep not far from each other, where the 
bronze figures of Henry V1i. or tie Epwarpa, 
of knights and princes, lie with clasped hands, 
as if asking for the mercy they never showed, 
have around them a solemn atmosphere that is 
almost appalling. The barbarous faith of the 
medieval Church found its proper expression in 
these long naves that are dim and dark as the 
recesses of a forest, and of these useless labyrinths 
of stone, that once employed and wasted the re- 
sources and the energy of a suffering land, a por- 
tion only can be used for modern worship. Cu- 
riosity sometimes attracts large audiences to Bath 
or Canterbury, but in general the choristers and 
the ministering priests outnumber the few at- 
tendants, who are lost in the faint and solemn 
gloom. Large sums are expended at different 
times in propping up the falling cathedrals, It 
is possible that they may yet be applied to some 
more useful purpose than celebrating the musical 
ritual of Gregory, or, perhaps, may be suffered 
to fall with convent and abbey into as graceful 
a ruin as Tintern or Melrose. 

Evesns Lawrence. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


on the 23d ult., ded 


the bill ittee of Ways and Means 
fixing the maximum limit of tai Senter cuouiation 
at ,000,000, The text of Dill is es follows: 
“ the existing uncertainty as to 

amount -tender notes now authorized by law 
to be t in reulation is 000,000 or 





use, On the 26th ult., bya 


The tional Council adjourned early Sunda: 
a 29, after adopting a report quateinion 
Drs. Storrs and B in cal the Council), bu 
not in their efforts to disfellowsbi A gems Charch, 
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The p of the call was thus 
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large fires occurred in various of the 


boat City 
St. Lo blew I miles below Memphis on the 
23d alt. captain and eight of the were lost, 
and four others wounded. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


The victo 
mone Feince of Wales Gnd wpay othe 
persons were among 
The Curé of Santa Cruz has at length falles into the 
hands of his enemies. Having taken refuge m France, 
he Tt, _ oe | froatier by the ach, 
ns b inget reached 
In Spal outta on the 2 ult m4 
n ege 0 hy the Carlists atill con- 
tinues. Incendiary shelis have been thruwu into the 
city, with terrible effect. Whole streets are r in 
flames. it wae begun More the 
fax 
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N the forests 

of the North 

< Shines the Master 

\ morning forth: 

( Shines and glimmers, 
flits and smiles, 

i Down the winding 

woodland aisles. 
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= = eg > See! the vapor’s 
| Se ; rising breath RLS = 
- Floats as life ‘ 
veo = releas’d from death, 
} af ~4 ° : Pure above the 
Ff ats . | stainless snow 
j x; we ; ahtee ! Look! how shadows, 
{ =S A : in the glow, 
? Melted from their icy keeping, out of hidden cells are creeping, 
ys Out of twilight niches leaping, at the beck’ning of the light! 
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—— Has the Spring remembered Easter, in the Northland still and white? 

Have the symbols of the morning deck’d the dim cathedral wood? 

Have they written, “He is risen,” in the snowy solitude? 

Are the lilies incense breathing? Are the fair camellias wreathing 
Carven birch and pillar’d pine? 
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Do the lustrous 
myrtles twine 


' With the roses, 


waxen white? 
Creeps the ivy’s 
emerald vine 
O’er the sky-built 
casement height? 
‘ell us, sleeping, 
sluggard Spring! 
Show us, living, 


Waking Spring! ‘ 
Where is laid thine 
offering 


\ 


For the EastertideP 


“In the forests 
of the North, 

O’er the snow-hills 
peeping forth, 3 

Down the &unny sid 

Thro’ the Winter's ~ 
frosted tear, 

Thro’ the mosses, cold 
and sere, 

Pure and fair as lilies 
are, 

Opes the sweet 
arbutus star. 

Silken-petal’d, rosy- 
tipp’d, 

Snowy-hearted, 
dewy-lipp’d. 

Never lovelier offering 

Could the tropic 
sunshine bring. 

Offspring of an angel- 
breath, 

Warmed to life through 
chill and death; 

Never truer Faster sign 


! Robed a cross or strew’d 


* a shrine.” 
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Ay, the Spring has chosen well, better than we understood. 
Open star and budded bell best befit the cloister cel] 
Of the templed wood; 





Best unfold the mystic story from the secret of its own; 

} | Best proclaim the risen glory from the life itself has known. 
Blossom of the wilderness! Godchild of the snow’s caress! 
Heaven shall love thee not the less, blooming here alone. 









































THE FOREST EASTER.—{By Atice Arnotp Crawrorp.] 
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BALD MOUNTAIN. 


A sHort time since the country 
was startled by the intelligence 
that a volcano had suddenly bro- 
ken out in a quiet mountain range 
of North Carolina. For several 
days the news columns of the daily 
press fairly blazed with descrip- 
tions of ‘“‘Our Vesuvius.” One 
dispatch said the mountain was 
actually in a ‘‘state of volcanic 
eruption ;” another, that a thin 
vapor was issuing from the top, 
and that ‘“‘an upheaval of fire 
and lava from the deep bowels of 
the earth” was “‘ hourly expected.” 
Later and more trustworthy ac- 
counts modified considerably the 
expectations raised by the sensa- 
tional telegraphic reports, and 
dashed the patriotic hope that we 
were to have a rival of Vesuvius 
and Etna. Although ramblings 
and vibrations still continue, they 
do not increase in force, and the 
accounts of steam and smoke issu- 
ing from the clefts of the rocks 
appear to have been wholly imag- 
inary. Awreath of mist could eas- 
ily, in a time of such excitement, 
be mistaken for volcanic smoke. 

The truth of the matter seems 
to be that during the latter part 
of February and nearly the whole 
of March the people in the vicin- 
ity of Bald Mountain, in the coun- 
ty of M‘Dowell, North Caroli- 
na, were alarmed by mysterious 
noises and rumblings in the inte- 
rior of that mountain, which ap- 
peared to be agitated by some 
great internal commotion. Trem- 
ulous vibrations were felt in the 
ground for a distance of several 
miles, and the rumblings were oc- 
casionally accompanied by loud 
reports, like the discharge of heavy 
cannon. The rapid melting of the 
snow on the summit gave rise to 
the belief that the mountain was 
on fire within, and the outbreak 
of the flames was hourly expected. 
Rocks were shaken from their 
place, and considerable tracts of 
ground were seen to heave and 
subside. The wildest consterna- 
tion reigned among the inhabit- 
ants of the ‘“‘volcanic region.” 
Their terror took the form of re- 
ligious excitement. A “ protract- 
ed meeting” was held in the neigh- 
borhood. Many people professed 
religion, and joined the Baptist 

ee 

ring the night 

of Fe 22 the noises were so 
alarming that people thought the 
end of the world was at hand, and 
assembled in crowds for prayer. 
Early in the morning they sent for 
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BALD MOUNTAIN.—{Drawn sy A. Worpeworta Tompson.) 
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SETTLER’S CABIN ON THE SIDE OF BALD MOUNTAIN.—[Drawn sy A. Worpswortn Taompson. | 
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a colored Baptist preacher, and sc 
impatient were they for his arrival 
that a part of the crowd went tu 
meet him on his way, beseeching 
him to come and pray and preach. 
On the 3d of March Mr. Lumty, 
a Methodist minister, in charge 
of Broad River Mission, was im- 
portuned to attend and preach, 
and promptly complied with the 
request. From an eye-witness 
the scenes are described as most 
strange and extraordinary. The 
people came flocking in crowds 
of fifteen and twenty, including 
men, women, and children, all 
presenting the most terrible state 
of fear, despair, and penitence. 
On the day Mr. Lom.y preac 
the house was literally packed, the 
preacher barely having room to 
stand, So great was the rush to 
hear that many rushed up the side 
of the walls and crowded on the 
joists above. This excitement 
continued nearly three weeks, and 
during that time no attention was 
given to labor or property. Some 
ludicrous incidents occurred. An 
old blockade whisky distiller on 
the mountain, who had been mak- 
ing whisky in contempt of the rev- 
enue officers for five or six years, 
alarmed by the rumblings and 
quakings, and believing that the 
Day of Judgment was at hand, 
came out of his *‘ hole,” abandon- 
ed his still, and made a full con- 
fession of his transgressions dgainst 
the government. One siimple- 
hearted man told a newspaper cor- 
respondent that he owed fifty dol- 
lars, and would sell his horse and 
two cows for that amount, as he 
did not wish to go out of the world 
owing any man acent, The ex- 
citement recalls the old Millerite 
frenzy, when people gave away 
their property in anticipation of 
the end of the world. 

Our views of Bald Mountain 
show the region to be wild, rude, 
and picturesque. The particular 
spot where the volcanic manifesta- 
tions took place is in the neighbor- 
hood of Chimney Rock, where 
M‘Dowell, Buncombe, and Hen- 
derson counties come together. 
The inhabitants belong chiefly to 
the class termed ‘ poor whites.” 
They are ignorant and supersti- 
tious to the last degree. The prin- 
cipal industry of the region is illicit 
whisky distilling, for which the 
mountains offer great facilities. 
Few comfortable and substantial 
houses ate to be met with in that 
part of the country, the slab shanty 
shown in our illustration being a 
type of the style of building that 
prevails there. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


Tue budding boughs before him bent 
In the dark and the rain, 
As carelessly he turned and went 
Down the lonesome lane; 
And, drifting with the wind’s wild cry, 
She heard, **Good-by, fair friend, good-by.” 


At the door she idly staid, 
And watched the twilight wane 
Through the arch the wet boughs made 
‘Above the lonesome lane. 
Ah, sodden earth and darkening sky! 
She wept, ‘‘ Good-by, my Love, good-by.” 


Through the wet and wind he went 
Into the world again; 

Fate and Fortune before him bent; 
Forgot was the lonesome lane. 

Only the night-wind heard her cry: 

**Alas! Good-by, my Love, good-by.” 








HELEN FORD'S ROMANCE. 


**Come in!” and Milly's black face went in. 

‘*Two gemmen in parlor to see you, Miss 
Ford. Mr. Harlowe be one, an’ I dunno de 
odder.” 

** Yes. Thank you, Milly. See, please, if Mrs. 
Clay is ready.” Helen hurried to complete her 
toilet, the adjustment of tea-roses in her hair, 
and a head of daphne at her breast. If she had 
no other incomparable art, she had that of wear- 
ing flowers with the most consummate 
‘They. seemed to belong to her, so that without 
them she never seemed to be quite Helen Ford. 
She declared she was quite too poor to wear 
jewels, and wore flowers instead. Had she tak- 
en the trouble to speak sincerely, she would have 
said she wore them for love’s sake, and because 
they became her so well. Presently Mrs. Clay, 
a widow, and ten years Helen's senior, came in, 
dressed in evening costume, and shining with 
gems. 

‘‘Do tell me how I look, Lady Clay,” ex- 
claimed Helen. ‘‘ There’s nothing to redeem 
this everlasting old pink silk but this lace ber- 
tha. Old lace is as potent a badge of respecta- 
bility as a family crest or a ‘ Du’ to one’s name. 
Does my hair look as usual—‘ artistic,’ as Fanny 
says ? 

“*Tt looks as if it hadn't been combed for a 
month, if that is artistic. But it becomes your 
It is quite your distinguishing accoutre- 


style. 
ment.” 

** You'll never get over your army phrases, 
If 7 had only had a lover to nurse, or something 
else had happened that ever has, I might have 
had some romance in my life. I wonder who 
Mr. Harlowe has brought with him to go with 
us to Senator "s reception. ‘There, fasten 
my glove, please, and we'll go down and see.” 

After the accustomed greeting Mr. Harlowe 
introduced—‘* My friend, Colonel Aston, of Ne- 
vada, Miss Ford. Mrs. Harlowe decided to go 
with the Senator, and sent Colonel Aston in her 
stead, believing you would find him quite as 
agreeable as herself.” Then Mrs. Clay was in- 
troduced, and the party, entering their carriage, 
was driven to the residence of the Senator. 

The reception consisted of the usual jam of 
‘natives and foreigners.” Every body was “‘dis- 
tinguished,” and the dresses of the women per- 
fectly bewildering. Colomel Aston devoted him- 
self to Mrs. Clay, and Helen devoted herself to a 
dozen admirers with honest devotion for the time 
being. Without being a beauty, her face at- 
tracted by its marked sweetness and picturesque- 
ness. Then she had a great deal of vivacity and 
a bright sparkling air about her, that in the su- 
perficial and conventional society of the capital 
was most refreshing. She was quite old enough 
to appreciate thoroughly all that was appreciable, 
and young enough to gather and dispense life in 
a fresh, unhackneyed manner. Then, too, she 
succeeded in doing what every body declared 
impossible—talked ‘‘ sense” in society. 

Presently Mrs. Harlowe joined her. ‘‘I want 
you to go over and look at some photographs of 
the Yosemite. Colonel Aston has been charm- 
ing us with bis talk of them. The crowd is look- 
ing on at the dancing, and you can get through 
easily.” 

Helen excused herself, and complied with the 
request 
“ Mrs. Harlowe brought me a glowing account 
of Colonel Aston’s text to the pictures,” she be- 
gan. ‘I hope he has not entered upon his per- 
oration!” 

‘*T hope Miss Ford will allow her coming to 
be the peroration. These photographs need 





nothing so much as life and color.” 
Then they glided into a social mood, Helen 
** doing” Boston, and Colonel Aston picturing 


the lands beyond ‘the’Rocky Mountains, talking 
almost uninterruptedly until time to make their 
adieux 

‘*T hope we shall soon have the pleasure of 
a call from Mr. Harlowe and Colonel Aston,” 
Helen mingled with her thanks at the door. 
‘*One sees very little of the real of their friends 
in society.” 

The two women sat dewn before a glowing 
grate, and, woman fashion, proceeded to discuss 
the reception, the one taking down her hair, and 
the other caressing her wilted flowers. 

‘*‘ And, do you know,” Helen eagerly broke 
out, “*I was greatly taken with Colonel Aston. 
‘The man’s mouth quite won me. An ugly mouth 
or a weak one repels me as nothing else in a face. 


His smile is wonderfally warm and winning. 
Didn't vou think so?” 
‘I didn’t observe. But I learned through 


Mr. Harlowe that he was a man for whom I had 
lain awake many a night, and worried over to 
the value of a dozen men. You remember, just 
at the close of the war, the papers being filled 
with the rumored violent death of a brilliant 








army officer of splendid accomplishments, and 
how for weeks the suspense was unbroken? . No? 
Well, alas! J do. Some time later a full and 
most thrilling account of his adventures was pub- 
lished in one of the New York journals. Well, 
this Colonel Aston was that man. He seems to 
have been miraculously saved for some purpose. 
Mr. Harlowe says he is a widower, and rich— 
owns lands and mines enough to endow a king- 
dom, and is considered where he lives to be quite 
the salt of the earth.” 

And such was the beginning of the acquaint- 
ance between Helen Ford and Colonel Aston. 

It was only a day or two later when Colonel 
Aston’s card was brought up to Helen. Milly 
persisted that he asked for no one but ‘ Miss 
Ford,” and so Helen went down before the color 
had died from her cheek. 

**T hope, Miss Ford, you will pardon my pre- 
sumption in calling alone. But our mutual 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Harlowe, assured me that 
your invitations were always sincere, and they 
were both too much engaged to accompany me.” 

**Colonel Aston is very welcome in company 
with himself,” Helen smiled, ‘‘and my old friends 
were very good to give me the compliment of sin- 
cerity. I must confess that you have been much 
in my mind since I saw you. Mrs. Clay res- 
urrected the account of your Southern perils, 
which I laughed over and cried over, and makes 
me regard you with absolute wonder. I never 
should dream from seeing your face that you had 
ever had so fearful an experience.” 

He smiled in an odd sort of way. “I have 
had an experience I have never told any one, 
and I sometimes think I never shall. I wonder 
if all lives do not hold some pith enshrouded in 
mystery and silence ?” 

**I’ve none in mine,” Helen confidently as- 
serted. ‘‘I have buried nearly all my friends, 
and had griefs in a variety of forms, but time 
has made them all bearable. I often feel quite 
vexed with myself for being so happy. Some- 
times I really feel that a regret, or a bit of re- 
morse, or a heart history, however sad and dolor- 
ous, would form most agreeable entertainment.” 

** And have you had no heart histories?” He 
turned his eyes full upon her own. 

**None worthy the name. They are all like 
stories I have tried at various times to write— 
open well, promise beautifully, but lose in inter- 
est at the close of the first chapter. It is very 
difficult for two people to find each other enter- 
taining after a somewhat thorough acquaintance. 
Haven't you found it so, Colonel Aston ?” 

**J can hardly answer from the stand-point 
of thorough acquaintance. I have been such a 
wanderer for years that my acquaintance with 
people has been very slight. But I sometimes 
dream of a friendship strengthening with inti- 
macy, an interest always growing in newness as 
in thoroughness, and as dear and precious as 
the growth of one’s own soul. We never tire 
of faces we love.” 

** How queer faces are!” she replied, musingly. 
‘*T make a fool of myself a dozen times a week 
in glowering at beautiful faces. I quite forget 
that I myself have a visible existence, and may 
be considered an object of impertinence. Then 
they are just so many pros and cons. I trust or 
distrust by what I see in faces. But why do you 
smile ?” 

‘* That your experience has been such a happy 
one, while mine has been quite the reverse. I 
think the human face is oftentimes a mask. I 
have faith in nothing but actual knowledge.” 

‘* Has your experience, then, been so very un- 
gracious ?” 

‘* Enough so to make me require more than a 
face for a life-long recommendation. The fra- 
grance of the rose you wear carries me back to 
my boyhood. I came near sending you some 
flowers to-day—I saw some rare ones—but over- 
came the impulse. But,” after a pause, ‘‘I 
should like to do so now and then, as an avant- 
courier of myself, if you will be kind enough to 
wear them.” 

Helen blushed lightly at this, and declared that 
the sacrifice would be in not wearing them. 

Two or three days later some flowers came, 
with an elegantly addressed card, and Helen 
rushed into Mrs. Clay's room. ‘* See!—with 
Colonel Aston’s compliments.” 

Mrs, Clay looked in the girl’s face rather than 
at the flowers. 

** Helen,” she began, solemnly, “‘that man’s 
heart is undergoing bombardment.” 

** And this bouquet is a flag of truce, is it?” 
laughed the girl. 

** You like this man, Helen ?” 

** Yes, very much. He has a certain sort of 
strength, and seems so eminently capable of con- 

trolling circumstances that it is a real comfort to 
have him about. I have seen so many namby- 
pambies! Zhis man isn’t cultivated and refined 
to death, but is well read and very gentle. Yes, 
I like him. I've a real curiosity about his wid- 
owerhood, and if he has incumbrances, etc. One 
can’t ask directly about such things, you know.” 

**T remember hearing Mrs. Harlowe say that 
he had one son, and that he lost his wife, a most 
excellent woman, many years ago. I begin to 
think you have found your fate, Helen.” 

**Oh, nonsense! I couldn’t think of marry- 
ing any body, much less a widower, and be a 
step-mother, and hear the virtues of my deceased 
predecessor counted up. No, no; the first love 
or none, Lady Clay!’ 

But the flowers continued to come, never but 
a handful, but always choice and fragrant, and, 
following, Colonel Aston. He became Helen's 
escort to the theatre, to church, to social gather- 
ings, and, as the spring days lengthened, in her 
after-dinner walks, so that publicly and privately 
the affair was commented upon, and considered 
** settled.” 

One night they went to see the play of Di- 
voree. Colonel Aston's sympathies were entire- 
ly with Mr. Adriance, the jealous husband, while 





Helen's were with the wife. Riding home, they 

very frankly interchanged opinions. ? 
“T’ve no sort of patience whatever with such 

jealousy,” Helen declared. . 

* But you should find some extenuation for 
his fault when you realize that it was born of the 
holy passion of love,” replied Colonel Aston, with 
a thrill of solemnity in the last words. 

‘Born of love! No, love is too high and deep, 
too broad and wide, to be disturbed by any thing 
so petty. Love is no stickler for conventionali- 
ties. ‘There is a great deal being said about di- 
vorces just now. What do you think ?” 

**T believe in the old-fashioned method of 
‘fighting it out to the bitter end,’ as the reform- 
ers tersely term it. Some bearable expedient 
may nearly always be devised if the parties will 
honestly seek for it. Even in exceptional cases, 
I believe separation would answer a better end 
than divorce.” 

There was not much in the conversation, but 
Helen had occasion afterward to recall it. 

A few days before Helen was to leave for her 
home, Mrs. Clay ventured to question her about 
Colonel Aston’s visits. She exercised a sort of 
duennaship over the girl, and felt entitled to 
liberti 


**T suppose Colonel Aston has made some 
commentary upon his frequent visits to you, 
Helen ?” 

‘In no particular way,” she replied. ‘‘ We 
are very excellent friends. He knows I am not 
of the marrying sort, and not being so himself, 
I see no reason why he should make comments.” 

‘But that very evening he called, and in the 
course of the conversation said: “‘I have not 
sought the society of a lady so much as I have 
yours for a dozen years, neither enjoyed any so 
much. I sometimes fear it will make me very 
unhappy.” And for a moment his face blanch- 
ed white. 

**Oh, why unhappy? I am sure we shall al- 
ways be excellent friends,” said Helen, frankly. 

** Unhappy because of separation. I have not 
hitherto allowed myself to become attached to 
— or places, I have had but one really 

ppy year since childhood, and loved but one 
spot, and that was where my child was born.” 

** You have a child—and is that the extent of 
your family ?” she ventured to ask. 

**Yes. This is his picture ;” and, looking at 
it, she saw the face of a beautiful boy, well up in 
his teens. 

** Does he resemble you or his mother most ?” 

** His complexion and hair are as mine were 
at his age. He is a great comfort to me.” 

When he left her that night he held her hand 
long at parting, imbuing his ‘‘ good-night” with 
a feeling and manner too deep and honest for 
simulation. After he had gone Helen reviewed 
her acquaintance with him, and decided that 
when he came again she should make a virtue 
of curiosity, and ask him directly about his mar- 
ried life. She thought she had a right to know. 

The next day was her reception-day, and being 
her last, most of her friends called to say good- 
by. In the course of conversation with a lady, 
reference was made to a paragraph in the morn- 
ing paper concerning Colonel Aston. 

**T have-such a curiosity to see this Colonel 
Aston,” the lady exclaimed. ‘‘I've heard and 
read so much about him. Is he handsome ?” 

** No, not handsome, but rather distinguished,” 
replied Helen. 

**T never could understand the difficulty be- 
tween him and his wife. I have always heard 
of him as a perfect gentleman, and she certainly 
is one of the loveliest women I ever met. But 
they couldn’t get along together at all, and were 
divorced. Have you any idea of the trouble, 
Miss Ford ?” 

** Not the slightest,” she replied, with perfect 
self-control, although her heart seemed to have 
been scattered with one blow to every part of 
her body. ‘‘Colonel Aston never speaks of his 
domestic life. But do tell me about his wife. I 
am curious to know of her.” 

‘*T know very little. I used to see her in Cin- 
cinnati often—a wee bit of a woman, with the 
most glorious eyes I ever saw, and perfectly win- 
ning manners. She always wore a dark silk of 
some sort, with a diamond ring and brooch, and 
fine lace. She superintended their son's educa- 
tion—a bright lad too. But some five or six 
years ago she married a man younger than her- 
self—an ambitious, uncultivated man, who now 
has a position in one of the departments here, 
and she lives here too.” 

, ot story of his life is not generally known, 
is it?” 

“‘T think not. Since her marriage th 
has been entirely with him, and une art him 
is so deep and sincere that the matter has not 
been made public property. 

Helen had saved herself. But when the day 
was over, and she was alone, her mortification 
was only equaled by her indignation. She had 
really begun to believe that she might marry a 
widower, but she had been receiving attention 
from a man who perhaps had no right to any 
thing more than her regard. For the time she 
thought only of herself, and regretted the impulse 
that brought her to Washington, and into its 
‘“‘corrupt society.” Perhaps that “ glorious- 
eyed” wife of his had passed them in the street, 
her hand lying on his arm, where her own used 
to lie! The thought made her sick and disgust- 
ed with life. 

But every intensity has its hour, and so had 
Helen’s. She found herself at length slipping 
into a different mood, in which another phase of 
the subject presented itself. Why should he 
have told me? What right had I to know this 
secret of his life? Does it not argue creditably 
to his honor-and manhood that he guards that 
history with such jealous.silence? These and 
other similar questions she asked of herself, and 





then, summoning her pride to her aid, proceeded 
to arrange for the future. She bad not given her 
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love to this man—that was one comfort. She 
had an engagement that very evening to go with 
him to an entertainment where both would nec- 
essarily be conspicuous. Should she go? Should 
she tell him what she had heard, and ask if it be 
true? There were too many coincidences for it 
to be otherwise than true. 

Colonel Aston’s arrival put an end to her ques- 
tions. She greeted him with her accustomed 
welcome and frankness. It was a lovely summer 
evening, and as they returned the moonlight lay 
like a silvery sheen over the city. They walked 
for a long time in silence. At length he covered 
the hand that lay on his arm with one of his 
own. ‘* Miss Ford seems to be in a reverie to- 
night.” 

And Helen said, “Yes. One always has so 
very much to think about in this life.” 

They said good-night in the same quiet man- 
ner, ‘The man always had the insight to adapt 
himself to her moods, 

After that she abandone@ all intention of in- 
vestigating the matter further. Her way of liv- 
ing, spending a few weeks or months in one place 
and another, gave her little margin for knowing 
the precedents of people in whose society she 
might be thrown. ‘The best she could do was to 
accept them as she found them. What further 
was to come of this matter must come from Col- 
onel Aston himself. He was the last to say 
good-by in the cars when she left for home the 
next evening, holding her hand until the very 
last, and leaving in it a sealed letter addressed 
to herself. She placed it mechanically in her 
traveling-bag, closed the spring, and sank back 
in her seat, as if she had come to a stand-point 
in her life. She felt that the knowledge she° 
had desired lay at last within her reach, but she 
shrank from availing herself of it. 

It was late when she reached Boston next day. 
A drizzling rain had set in at noon, so that the 
gleaming fire in her old familiar room in the 
friend’s house she called home seemed doubly 
bright and dear. She felt that she had grown 
fifty years older since she had left a few months 
before. After dinner and dinner-talk were over 
she came back to her fire, drew up her easy- 
chair, and broke the seal of Colonel Aston’s let- 
ter. The heavy unglazed paper, and the chirog- 
raphy, open, strong, and elegant, were pleasant 
to observe. She read: 


“My prar Miss Forn,—I can not allow you to de- 
part without thanking you for the pleasure your so- 
ciety has given me —— our b acquaintance. 
The desire to know more of you impels me to tell you 
something of myself which I have never told any one, 
and the telling of which can not be more irksome for 
you to read than bitter for me to write. But I believe 
there can be no sturdy basis for a life-long regard such 
as I hope to win from you save honesty and complete 
sincerity. What I am about to write may deprive me 
of your friendship, which, I believe, I alread 
But if I do not write it, it may lead to the destruction 
of your love, which, next to heaven, I desire to win. 

“T was born in New England. My boyhood antil I 
had completed my sixteenth year was as bright and 
happy as love and wealth and home ties could make 
it. isfortune then befell my father. I left college 
and went West, to Illinois, and engaged in business. 
When I was twenty years old I was married. The 

was about my own age, beautiful, accom 
seemed to possess for me, as I did in reality for 

her, a sincere and ardent affection. Our acqu: 
had been very short, only a few weeks at the most, 
and but a few months before we both 
learned that in those things which constitute real 
ene we were almost utter! pe We had 
made the all too common m e po pede al- 
most — ignorance of each other's uslities. 
We were both intense in our natures. ly our 
education and surroundings had been entirely differ- 
ent. I was imbued with the orthodox notions of my 
Puritan ancestors, while reared in the West, par- 
took of its easy and more li views. During the 
third year of our marriage my son Ernest was Torn. 
To me it wae an event replete with joy and hope. We 
were both young, and with this now sacred bond be- 
tween us, what might not a conscientious and faithful 
discharge of duty—even without love—doforus? But 
it proved a false hope. The gulf between us only 
deepened and widened. Added to this, I no longer 
prospered in busi , although devoting myself to it 
most closely for diversion from domestic trouble. My 
wife, who was gay and ambitious, sought relief for 
herself in society. She was greatly admired, and ac- 
cepted attentions which I thought imprudent. I nev- 
er had a donbt of her purity of heart, but pleaded with 
her to Yam her reputation for her own sake. What- 
ever of union had up to this time been between us was 
now dissolved. There were accusations, recrimina- 
tions, and , heated with the passion of the hour, 
and which the subsequent months only cooled into 
hard and stubborn facts. The future looked a dreary 
waste, the only bright thing our little Ernest. The end 
came at last—my wife insisting upon a separation. 
Although the love that consecrated the beginning was 
now a dead and lifeless thing, with my Puritanic ideas 
nothing could have shocked me more than my wife's 
words. For the sake of our child we sbould live out 
together our miserable and mismated lives. We could 
at least maintain a degree of honor, and one never 
could predict what time ht not accomplish. But 
remonstrance was in vain. y wife had fair literary 
qualifications, and in her more thoughtful moods de- 
voted herself to writing, and with an encouraging de- 
_— of success. Visions of fame and competence may 
ave had a share in determining her future career. 
She desired to retain Ernest, now a boy of three years, 
until he was old enough to express a preference for 
either of us. I disposed of my business, and with the 
exception of a few hundred dollars, gave her the pro- 
ceeds. Holding my child to my heart in a farewell 
embrace, I yn the past behind me, buried as effectual- 
ly as I could my short, disastrous married life, closed 
my heart to weal or woe, and turned my face to the 
new West, and for several years was engaged without 
reck or care in speculations, investing my earnings in 
mines and lands. Upon the breaking out of the war 
I entered the field with ardor. A stray bullet might 
answer the anes aoe of my life. I rai a 
company of men, offered them with myself to the 
government. I develo a fitness for military life, 
won its honors, enjoyed its triumphs; but from all— 
and you have read its closing experience—escaped 
without harm or scar, as if my life had been charmed. 

“My wife, meantime, in the long interval, had ob- 
tained a divorce, and married a young man of this 
city, named Townsend, and now lives here. I have 
met her once, and we interchanged the conventional 
recognition of formal acquaintances. In heart and 
feeling to me she could be no more thoroughly dead if 
she bad been buried years ago. 

“The war left me still a young man. Its activity, 
coupled with my own adventures, had fired my heart 
. a. anew to — from life the best it held. 

very ness operation I entered upon prospered, so 
that to-day I am richer in worldly goods than I know, 
or perhaps care to know. With these have come the 
luxuries and refinements of life, but not what my heart 
most craves, the home altar and hearth-stone. 

“Upon the of my child’s mother Ernest 
expressed a desire tocome tome, I at once answered 
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nest, and after an absence of peaspagiin ressed 
- id to my heart. Latterly I have mingled much 
and often have been faced with the question 


—_ I did not —. as if love went and came at one’s 
bid . But the sight of vour face, the sound of your 


voice, the touch of your hand, the sweetness and fra- 


, and more tender than that of twenty years 
ago. I should have confided this story to you ere this 
but that I desired you to see me without the preju- 
dices of any such entanglements of the past. Then 
at length my love for you made me a coward. I had 
no heart to rob myself of your society with a word 
from my own lips. Whatever apt en have 
heard you did me the kindness to and I thank 

ou. 
wn In conclusion, I can only what my heart 
has so often uttered, J love you. I am free to ask you 
to become my wife, and I do ask it with the whole 
strength and desire of my life. I ask it reverently 
and eye for I know how much I ask, how 
fraught it may be with prejudice, pride, and your own 
strong religious sense of right and wrong. I shall 
come to Boston within a month. Will you see me and 
wear the flowersI send? By that will I know. 
“ Ever and forever, Joun P. Aston.” 


It did not take so very long to read the letter, 
but it was long past midnight when Helen be- 
thought herself of sleep. Ask herself as she 
might, her heart gave one answer and her head 
another. 

The month sped swiftly away, while Helen 
heard and felt but the one eternal question of 
what to do. It was a war of love and judgment. 
One can hardly say that her love was small, to 
be held in bondage by the one misfortune of a 
man’s life. For another to wed, as she was 
asked, had not seemed so hard a thing. But 
when brought home to herself it seemed so very, 
very different, so utterly impossible. She could 
love Aston to the end of her days, and felt very 
sure that she should; but she could not marry 
him. There was a Scriptural passage mentally 

lacarded before her. But could she not as 
wfully marry him as love him? 

One day the servant brought her a box that 
had been left for her. It was not difficult to 
recognize Colonel Aston’s ‘“‘ Miss Helen Ford” 
on the card. Inside lay flowers—tea-roses, and 
a head of daphne, such as she had worn that 
first night of meeting. The sight of them blind- 
ed her eyes, and the fragrance made her sick at 
heart. She put them in a vase, and tied a black 
ribbon in her hair and at her throat. 

And she had her heart history, her romance, 
at last! An hour later the postman brought her 
mail—some business letters, and a Washington 
paper from Mrs. Harlowe, with a marked para- 
graph concerning a young débutante whom both 
knew. When she glanced over the paper again, 
looked at the marriages, then at the deaths, 
Helen felt the world passing from under her feet. 
It was a very simple announcement to most peo- 
ple—Mrs. Townsend had died suddenly of pneu- 
monia. 

A firm ring at the door some minutes later 
convinced Helen that she still had a sublunary 
existence. In a few minutes she was standing 
in Colonel Aston’s presence with the flowers in 
yer hand. 

**T will wear them if you will grant me time,” 
she said; ‘but I can not to-day.” 

She was very pale, and so faint that she grasped 
at a chair for support. 

**God be thanked!” he said, and gathered 
her, flowers and all, in his arms. 

the early winter comes she will wear 
tea-roses and daphne, gathered in the conserva- 
tory of her own and Colonel Aston’s home, and 
bless the impulse that carried her into the ‘‘ cor- 
rupt society of Washington.” 





PERSONAL. 


Tue temperance i now a | over 
the country recalls the fact that it is just thir- 
ty-nine years since the Rev. Dr. CHEEVER pub- 
lished in a newspaper in Salem, Massachusetts, 
that wonderful dream of Deacon Giles’s Distill- 
. The doctor was mobbed for it by the 
friends of the “‘ deacon” who was hit off in the 
article, and was, besides, convicted of libel, and 
sent to the county jail for thirty days. But the 
** deacon’s’’ business was destroyed, and the na- 
tion laughed at the way it was done. Hundreds 
of thousands of the pamphlet were printed, and 
Europe as well as America enjoyed the satire. 
Next to Jupas Iscariot, ‘“‘Deacon” Giles be- 
came the most infamous man that had lived 
since the beginning of the Christian era. Dea- 
cons, as a general thing, have gone out of the 
whisky manufacturing business, godliness and 
in-making being deemed incompatible, and the 
atter quite disreputable. 

—Colonel Joun Hay and United States Mar- 
shal Nico.ay, of the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, both private secretaries of ABRAHAM Lin- 
COLN, are at work on a biography of the late 
President that will be more accurate and com- 
plete than any that has yet been written. The 
objection to the biographies of Mr. LincoLn 
that are now before the public is that they do 
not seem to have been undertaken from any love 
of the work itself, but rather with the object of 
obtaining some reputation for the authors, as 
well as the desired pecuniary remuneration. In 
neither of these two latter respects have the re- 
sults been of much account. 

—Among Mr. SumNeEr’s valued books is the 
Bible es by Bunyan when he wrote the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, in which is the autograph of 
Gowran, while ‘the margin is full of notes also 
in his handwriting. There is also the manu- 
script of Burns’s “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” given to Mr. SumNER by an eminent En- 
glishman, to whom it was given by Burns. The 
manuscript is remarkably neat and plain, and is 
carefully preserved between stiff covers neatly 
bound. 

—In reference to the next United States Sen- 
atorship from Pennsylvania, it is said that Gen- 
eral CAMERON’S great and long-cherished ambi- 
tion is to secure the election of his eldest son, 
J.D. Cameron. ‘There is,” to use the words 
of another, ‘‘a bond of trust and a force of feel- 
ing between this father and son never before 
exceeded by like ties of consanguinity in this 
country. There has been no public man in the 
United States since the breaking up of the old 








Federal party who had a like support and zeal- 
ous fidelity from a son such as 8i1MON CAMERON 
has received from his son ‘ Don,’ as he is tersely 
called by his associates. Father and son in the 
famous ApaMs family were closely allied; Mar- 
TIN VaN BurReEN had a faithful son in Jonny; 
JoHN TYLER’s sons endeavored to serve him, 
but did not have the power; Henry C1iay’s 
sons were no help ergeerryd to him; General 
Cass had no son that added to his political 
prestige; and thus I might run over the list of 
the dead for examples which no living public 
man of to-day affords so clearly in this particu- 
lar as Simon CAMERON presents in a son who is 
as much absorbed in his father as Parthenia was 
in the barbarian Ingomar—two beings with but 
a single soul.” It is not to be wondered at, 
thanaboe, that the father should long to see 
such a son in the highest legislative y in the 
nation. Fathers ond sons in the BaYakD family 
and the DopGg have simultaneously held seats 
in the Senate. Why not the CamEeRons? 

—Apropos of the “light fantastic,” the Rev. 
H. W. Beecuer makes this reply to a query as 
to whether it is wicked to dance: “It is wicked 
when it is wicked, and not wicked when it is not 
wicked. In itself it has no more moral char- 
acter than walking, wrestling, or rowing. Bad 
company, untimely hours, evil dances, may make 
the exercise evil; good company, wholesome 
hours, and home influences may make it a very 
great benefit.” 

—Hon. GeorGe Brown, formerly a prominent 
member and minister of the Canadian govern- 
ment, and editor of the leading daily paper of 
Toronto, has been appointed by the Dominion 
government commissioner to aid in negotiating 
a reciprocity treaty with the government of the 
United States. Mr. Gzorce Brown is a man 
of decided character and abilities, a terse and 
vigorous writer, thoroughly posted about every 
body and every thing in Canada, and, when op- 
posed, a very “‘ugly customer.” He has had 
something to do with nearly every provincial 
fight that has taken Fp during the last five- 
and-twenty years, and seems now to be entering 
upon a fresh era of popularity and usefulness. 

—Ex-Governor More@an, of this State, who 
was a member of Congress at the time Senator 
SuMNER was assaulted by Brooks, and who was 
one of those who went to the Senator’s rescue, 
wrote as follows recently to a friend in Boston : 
“The cause of Senator SumNER’s long illness he 
has on several occasions attributed to the act of 
Brooks, in conversations with me. I entertain 
no doubt that Brooxs would have taken his life 
but for the fortunate presence of the Hon. A. 
R. Murray and myself. When we rescued him 
from the hands of Brooks, Mr. SuMNER was 
bleeding and unconscious. A package of papers 
then in my hands I have in my pensation. 
They are stained with his blood, and my gar- 
ments were saturated with the same.” 

—The reason why the biographies of President 
Bucuanan and Chief Justice Cuase are not yet 
in course of preparation is that differences of 

inion have arisen between the persons em- 
ployed to write them and the executors of the 
respective estates. It may be mentioned, by- 
the-way, in reference to Chief Justice Cua 
that the Hon. Wii114M M. Evarrts has accep 
an invitation of the alumni of Dartmouth Col- 
lege to deliver a eulogy on the Chief Justice at 
the next Commencement. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway says of the late 
Dr. Strauss: “He had a noble face and profile, 
large and soft black eyes and thick black hair, 
that up to his sixtieth year showed no tendenc 
to grow gray. His voice was gentle and flexi- 
ble, and his manner sympathetic and simple. He 
married, in early life, a beautiful actress, from 
whom he was subsequently separated. There 
remained with him two daughters of remarkable 
beauty and accomplishments, who made his 
home a happy one.”” He told Mr. Conway that 
his motives gop his Life of Jesus were 
chiefly political, he believing it necessary to de- 
stroy the popular notion of supernatural au- 
thority before the oppressive institutions of so- 
ciety can be overthrown. 

—Of a curious character, indeed, are the nota- 
bilities of South Carolina. Sam Lez, Speaker 
of the Lower House of the Leet, is a mu- 
latto, and full of talent. But the smartest men 
are said to be the full-blooded negroes. Con- 
gressman ELLioTT is a —— example. 
Judge Wriext, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is a full-blood, and an able judge. Con- 

ressman RANSIER isa mulatto. R. H. GLEave 

resident of the Senate, is a dark mulatto, o 
dignified deportment, and fills the position well 
—so say even the Democrats. He is well known 
as Grand Master of the colored Masons. There 
are other colored men in the Legislature who 
have decided natural abilities, but no education. 

—JosePH H. SHORTSLEEVES, of Burlington, 
Vermont, was one hundred and seven years old 
on the 11th of February. He is hale and hearty, 
and walks to church without assistance. The 
old gent thinks of making a little trip to Mont- 
real this — all alone by himself. 

—GOLDWIN SMITH pro to sail for Canada 
in a few days, and be in Ithaca to deliver his reg- 
ular course of lectures on English history before 
the eivee, 

—Captain Wiii1amM Gaunt, who drove the 
aay in which rode LaraYeTre in the ova- 
tion given to him in this city forty years 4 
died a few days since in Natchez. During the 
late war he was sent to the Dry Tortugas by 
General BUTLER. 

—An American in Rome recently attended a 
papal audience with his pretty, piquant wife, who 
attracted the Holy Father’s attention. ‘ Votre 
fiancée?’ asked his Holiness of the husband 
looking a little roguishly. ‘‘Ohno!’’ exclaimed 
So pte: “it is my wife!’ “Oh!” re- 

lied | the Holy Father; ‘“‘we no speak English 
ere. 


—Freemasonry is in high vogue in England. 
At a recent ray meeting of the Grand 
Lodge in London the Grand Master, the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, presided, and among persons of 
high degree present and assisting were Lord 
Ba.rour, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Trn- 
TERDEN, Sir J. WARREN Hayes, and some five 
hundred other noblemen and gentlemen. The 
very it and noble Grand Master said ‘it was 
indeed a proud thing to be called to stand at the 
hee’ of a body of men who, while in the midst 
of such t prosperity, and with ever-increas- 
ing num were able to boast that during the 
past twelve months nota single cloud had for 
one moment overshadowed the perfect brillian- 
cy of Masonic harmony. That was a thing of 
which Freemasons might be justly proud, be- 
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cause it showed that they had been acting in 
the best spirit of the ancient craft. Let them 
remember that the strength of the order did not 
lie in the number of its lodges, nor in the in- 
creasing roll of its members, but in the spirit b 
which those members were animated, and whic 
lived and breathed in those lodges.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Hayven, the head of the Geological and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories, has com- 
men the publication of a bulletin to commu- 
nicate such announcements of new facts made 
by any member of his party as it is desirable to 
bring promptly to the notice of the scientific 
community, in advance of their publication in 
his reports. The first number of this bulletin, 
bearing date January 21, is occupied by a list of 
the members and collaborators of the survey for 
1873, and a list of the pubiicetions, from which 
we learn that six vuiumes of the reports have 
appeared from 186: to .873, and that seven vol- 
umes of miscellaneous pubiications will be pub- 
lished in octavo form, the most elaborate being 
the hand-book of the ornithology of the North- 
western Territories, by Dr. Cours. Several 
quarto volumes will also be sent out, of which 
there have been actually published one by Pro- 
fessor Lerpy, on the extinct vertebrata of the 
Western formations, and one on the Acridide 
of North America, 4 Professor Cyrus THOMAS. 
This quarto series, it is expected, will include 
ten volumes, among them memoirs on the verte- 
brata of the cretaceous and tertiary formation 
- Professor CoPpE; one each, on the fossi 
—_, by Professor NEwBERRY and Professor 

ESQUEREUX; on the fossil invertebrates, b 
Professor MEEK; and the volume on gen 
geology, by Professor Haypen. 

Thirteen maps have been published for the 
survey, those of the Yellowstone region being 
especially valuable. The body of the bulletin is 
occupied by a report on the ro hy and 
renee vertebrate paleontology o Secthenn 

olorado, by Professor Copg, in which he pre- 
sents the parallelism of the formations recently 
investigated by him with those earlier known 
and in other —_ of the West. He concludes 
that, although these formations have generally 
been considered as tertiary, the geological ev- 
idence shows them to be strictly mesozoic, as 
= the great lignite formations on the Missouri 

ver. 

During the past season twenty-one new spe- 
cies of vertebrates were obtained in the pliocene 
sandstone at the head of the water-shed between 
the South Platte River and the Lodge-pole Creek. 
The most important result was, first, the discov- 
ery that the camels of that period possessed a 
full series of 7 incisor teeth; second, that 
the horses of genus a are, like 
those of m, three- ; third, that a 
mastodon of the Mf. ohioticus type existed during 
the same period. 


In view of the great economical value of the 
fur seals of Alaska, and of the importance of a 
thorough knowledge of their habits and move- 
ments, with reference to the command of the 
market of the world, it is proposed by the Unit- 
ed States yoy it to send some 
one to the North ¢ Ocean for the purpose 
of obtaining materials for an exhaustive report 
on the subject. It will be remembered that 
these seals, almost to the number of millions, 
visit the St. George and 8t. Paul islands of the 
Pribylov ped a! summer season for the 
purpose of bringing forth their young, and that 
on this occasion a company chartered by the 
Cates States is allowed to capture 100,000 an- 
nually. 

What becomes of these seals after leave 
the islands is entirely unknown, alth con- 
gregated there in such numbers for several 
months. A few are taken in the spring and fall 
as they pass along the coast of British olumbia 
and Washington Territory, but whether these 
are related to the Pribylov army or not is un- 
certain. The same species is found to a limited 
extent on the Asiatic side of the ocean, but no 
very extensive captures are made. 

Should this commission be appointed, it is to 
be ho that some of these problems may be 
solved, and that we may not remain longer in 
ignorance of the general natural history of so 
important an animal, which furnishes a revenue 
to the United States of about $300,000 a year, 
while a profit almost of millions is made by the 
company which has charge of the interest. 


According to the Alaska Herald seven vessels 
were engaged throughout the summer of 1873 
in the capture of cod-fish on the coast of Alaska, 
with a total yield of 583,000 fish, or an average 
of 83,285 per vessel. 











We t to learn that the salmon eggs which 
were shipped from London in January last to 
Australia, and which reached their destination 
in the course of five or six months, almost all 

rished before being planted:in their new quar- 

ers, a8 Out of 120,000 eggs only about 650 young 
fry were placed in the water. 





With a view of properly exhibiting the geo- 
logical and metallurgical resources of America at 
the ea pag ry een yn at Philadelphia, an 
association has been ongnatons embracing such 
names as those of Professor Lesure, Professor 
Genta, Professor Raymon, Professor Wyman, 
Professor T. Sterry Hunt, Georce H. Cook, 
and others, to whom is to intrusted by the 
Board of Centennial Commissioners the duty of 
collecting whatever will best answer the pur- 
pose in question. They have establiehed an 
office at No. 265 South Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia, where they propose to bring together the 
collections, and to make a suitable selection for 
transfer to the Centennial establishment. Pro- 
ducers and consumers of iron ore and other min- 
erals are invited to call and ascertain the plans 
and progress of the association. 





In 1868 carp, tench, trout, and other fish were 
carried from England to the cinchona planta- 
tions of the Nilghiri Hills, in Southern India; 
and we learn from Ocean Highways that while 
the trout have not succeeded very well, the 
growth and increase of the tench have been 
marvelous. The first fish were introduced into 
a lake at Utakamund by Lady Naprrer in August, 
1869, and at the present time they are caught 
and sold in large numbers by the natives. Many 








of these fish have been taken below the great 
Kalhutty water-fall, showing that they have 
survived, after being carried down the hi hest 
fall from the Nilghiris,in the descent of the 
Utakamund River to the plain. 





The system of clocks controlled by electricity 
by the central clock of an astronomical observ- 
atory, which was first established in England by 
JONES some ten years ago, has already made de- 
cided progress in this country, Not only has 
the apparatus for this been ordered to be cen- 
structed for the city of Cincinnati in connection 
with the observatory at cae lace, but similar 
apparatus has been established in Pittsburg and 

fashington, and has been for some time in 
successful operation in those two cities. The 
clocks furnished these places are manufactured 
by HaMBxkr, of Boston, and in the neighborhood 
of the latter city four such clocks are in opera- 
tion; they also exist in Washington, at the Cap- 
itol, the Treasury and Navy Departments, and 
the Army Signal-office, while at Pittsburg a 
clock has been established to move the hands of 
seventy different clock dials scattered all over 
the city. By these arrangements every clock 
indicates exactly the same time as do the others 
in the circuit. 





Astronomers will be interested to learn that 
among the numerous able nen whom the Presi- 
dent of the republic of Ecuador has gathered to 
its capital in order to develop the University 
of Quito there has appeared one, Father Men- 
TEN, whose interest in astronomy bas been such 
as promises to settle the long-mooted question 
as to an observatory in that city. Menten has 
now returned to Quito laden with a portion of 
the instrumental outfit that he was ordered to 
secure at Munich. a the apparatus is a 
six-inch meridian circle. Father Menten was 
some time ago a pupil of the eminent Agar- 
LANDER. 





At the recent meeting at Vienna of the Inter- 
national Meteorological Congress there was 
resent Mr. CAMPBELL, representing Mr. Hart, 
eral Inspector of Marine Revenue for China. 
Mr. Hart presented documents showing that 
the Chinese government had determined to es- 
tablish a system of meteorological stations, and 
to institute the telegraphic method of storm 
warnings, placing the whole in charge of Mr. 
CAMPBELL himself. Mr. CAMPBELL solicited 
the suggestions of the members present at the 
Congress as to the points to be kept in view 
in establisbing the Chinese meteorological sta- 
tions; and among these suggestions, besides 
urging the importance of uniformity in compar- 
ison with other national systema, the Co 
its opinion.that the execution of all 
the duties resting upon such a system could only 
be secured by the employment of special officers 
as contrasted with the voluntary system in use 
in Europe. The Chinese meteorological syetem 
will be entirely separate from the Professorship 
of Astronomy at the College of Pekin. Four 
stations of the first order are suggested, namely, 
Shanghai, Pekin, Hang-chow, and Amoy. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 





Tur King of once ordered bis vizier to make 
out a list of all the fools in his dominions. He did so, 
and put his Majesty's name at the head of them... The 


Because you intrusted a lac of rupees to men 
don’t know to buy horses for you a thousand miles 
and who'll never come back.” “Ay, but suppose 
p— F—Jo-Ay “Then I shall erase your name 

insert theirs.” 





“Bob, how is your sweetheart getting aleng?” 
“Pretty well, I guess; she says I erodnt call any 
more. 





In fishing we have occasionally seen & a ye 
watching a bait, and evidently hing the chances 
between getting a good dinner being a good din- 
ner. He should have been able to weigh very accu- 
rately—he had so many scales. ° 





The way to make a fire real hot is to keep it thor- 
oughly coaled. 


“Do bats ever fly in the daytime ?” asked a teacher 
of iis class in natural history. ‘‘ Yea, Sir,” said the 
boys, confidently. “What kind of bats?” exclaimed 
the astonished teacher. “Brickbats!” yelled the tri- 
umphant boys. ; 


A once prefaced his sermon with, “M 
friends, let ue say a few words before we begin. This 
is about equal to the chap who took ashort nap before 
he went to sleep. 











What alwa: we bigger just as fast as con- 
tract it ?—De _- ee 


Louis XIIL, coming from the council with Riche- 
lieu, whose opinions had juet overruled those of the 
king, the nal stood aside to let the monarch pass. 
“ Are you not the master here?” said the king, push- 

him angrily: “go before me.” “I can As do 
80,” replied the adroit courtier, taking a torch from 
one of the pages, “ by assuming the daties of the hum- 
blest of your servants.” 


A blacksmith is always striking for wages. 











A promwen Lise..—We have no desire to be ac- 
quainted with the man (beyond all doubt a bachelor) 
who perpetrated the following: 

“Nature, impartial in her enda, 
When she made man the strong<st, 
Ip justice then, to make amends, 
Made woman's tongue the longest.” 





ienandiilien 
Tavs to raz Last—The ehoe-maker. 








Catonmse tue Boat.—He was an Irishman, and 
when first seen he was — down Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, on his way to the Wall Street Fer- 
. % Over his port shoulder hung a bag containin 
about a bushel of pacetoes, ene in his starboard han 
he carried a stout stick. ng under full sail, the 
momentum acquired in coming down the steep grade 
carried him neariy thro..gh the fatevny, when, seeing 

— ty aatontaht ee ef ae a 
o an ng baret and 
jum ust as he reached the deck the potato 
shif paneey SS Bat, cat SES ee & Broad Stree 


bag in its normal tion, he complacently remarked 
“Be me sowl, batt got the boat anyhow !” “Got the 
boat!” screamed he of Broad Bireet 
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TORPEDO PRACTICE. 


Ove of the most interesting incidents of the 


grand naval review recently held in th » Gulf of 
Florida was the trial of a new system of torpedo 
practice, of which we give a double-page illus- 
tration. ‘The torpedoes, which are of cast Iron, 
are attached to spars, fifty feet in length, swing- 
ing from the sides of the ship, and steadied by 
means of gnys. Each torpedo contains from 100 
to 125 pounds of powder, and is exploded at the 


proper moment by electricity. 
The trial took place on the 25th of February. 
A raft, composed of a heavy mass of planks, 
buoyed up by empty water-casks, was the object 
of attack. Each vessel in turn steamed up to 
he raft, and when at the proper distance the 
officer in charge of the electric battery touched 
a key, the spark flew along the connecting wire, 
and the torpedo exploded with terrific effect. 
In some cases a solid column of water rose to 
e estimated height of nearly four hundred feet 
into the air, sometimes falling back in a mass, 
and at others scattering in spray. The effect 


on board the ship was any thing but pleasant. 
‘Tons of water delnged the deck, drenching every 
one to the skin, while the force of the shock from 
the explosion was very severe. ‘The results of 
the trial were considered satisfactory by the offi- 


cers of the fleet. ‘The electric torpedo, being 
completely under control, is regarded as a great 
improvement on the system of percussion weap- 
ons, which is often quite as dangerous to friend 


as to foe. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 

Avcruor or “Srraneorns anp Pu.cers,” “Lapy Aup- 
LEY'’s Szonet,” “Tug Lovers or ARrveEn,” ETO, 
itaintiencetellian tacoma 
CHAPTER LVII. 

THE SWEETS OF REUNION. 


Syrvra and her belongings landed at Antwerp 
irly in the morning after they left St. Kath- 

e's Wharf. Céline, the French maid, was 
juite in her element amidst all the bustle and 
onfusion of the quay, since many of those jab- 
ering tongues which made a Babel around the 
velers jabbered in French, while poor Mrs. 
‘Tringfold gazed about her in helpless amaze- 
ment, as much alarmed as if she had found her- 
elf amidst a tribe of North American Indians, 
or the dark aborigines of Central Africa. 

‘+ T never could abide foreigners,” she mutter- 
ed to herself, since there was none other to whom 
she could confide her emotions; “and to live 
among them must be awful, not knowing what 
one’s eating or drinking, or if the natives mayn’t 
be laying a plan to murder one. I’m sure they 
all look like it.” 

Lady Perriam made short work of the ordeal 
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with the custom-house officials, who glanced with 

n indulgent eye at the portmanteaus of so lib- 
eral a lady, and then had her child and nurse 
and maid put into a hackney-coach and whisked 
off to the Hotel St. Antoine. She did not think 


it advisable to put up at the hotel where Mr. 
Standen was staying. 

She chose her rooms, a bedroom for Tring- 
fuld and her child opening out of hers, a saloon 
with three windows, gorgeous with crimson vel- 
vet and looking-glass—altogether a princely suit 
of apartments. But this splendor evoked no ad- 
ation from Mrs. Tringtold. ‘*‘ The rooms are 
andsome enough,” she said to Céline, who hap- 
pily understood English, ‘* but they’re not ’ome- 
ly. 1 feel a somethink wanting in them.” 
~ Breakfast was served for my lady in the soli- 
tary grandeur of the saloon, for Tringfold and 





Céline in a smailer apartment which did duty 
for the nursery. ‘Tringfold brightened a little at 
sight of a beefsteak and fried potatoes, which 


he confessed was more unsophisticated than she 
coald have expected from foreign food. ‘* But 
I shouldn't wonder if it was horse-flesh for all 
that,” she added, dubiously. Horse-flesh or ox- 
flesh, however, ‘Tringfold ate, and with an appe- 
tite. She had been prostrated with seasickness 
during the passage, and her inside, as she in- 
formed Céline, was nothing but emptiness, 

Lady Perriam’s breakfast was a briefer busi- 
ness. She ate a little piece of roll, drank a cup 


of coffee, and then went to her bedroom to ren- 
ovate her toilet before going to the Hotel Peter 
Paul in quest of Edmund Standen. 


She was feverishly impatient for their meeting, 
fearing lest some evil hazard should prevent it. 
He might have left Antwerp without waiting for 
a reply to his letter. ‘ Swiftly as she had hasten- 
ed to answer his question with her own lips, she 
might be too late. Fate had been against them 
heretofore. 

‘* How haggard I look!” she thought as she 
arranged her bonnet before the strange looking- 
glass. 

Strange mirrors are no flatterers. They are 
apt to give a green and sickly hue to the human 
countenance, like that despondent view of life 
which obtains in some minds, Lady Perriam’s 
deep mourning intensified the pallor of her tired 
face. ‘The large hazel eyes had a heavy look. 
It was still perfect beauty, but not the fresh 
young loveliness that had smiled upon Edmund 
Standen in the half-light under the chestnut-tree. 

‘* Love will make me beautiful again when I 
she said to herself. 


um with him,’ 

She ordered a fly, and drove off to the Hotel 
Peter Paul, a large and somewhat gloomy-look- 
ing hostelry, not far from the famous Rubens 
house, which travelers go to see. Here she ask- 
ed for Mr, Standen. 

Yes, there was an English monsieur of that 


name in the hotel. He was at that moment 


writing his letters in a private room. Would 
madame desire that he should be summoned, or 
would she go to his apartment? 
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Madame said she would go to his apartment. 
The waiter led her up a slippery staircase to a 
room on the first floor, a room fronting the big 
empty square which wakes into spasmodic life 
only on market-days. How Sylvia’s heart beat 
as she followed the man up the stairs, along the 
corridor, till he stopped to knock, a cautious, 
respectful knock, to which came a brief answer 
in a voice she knew, ‘‘ Entrey.” 

It was not the waiter, but Sylvia, who entered. 
Edmund was writing at a table near a window, 
with his back to the door, and did not even look 
round or lift his head, expecting no one but 
the waiter. Sylvia went close to his chair and 
touched him lightly on the shoulder. At that 
light touch he started to his feet, saw the lovely 
face looking at him pleadingly, and clasped her 
in his arms. 

** Sylvia, is this your answer?” he cried, rapi- 
urously. Forgotten his dishonor, his broken 
promise, his mother’s wrath, Esther’s sorrow : 
all forgotten in that one blissful moment. 

‘*What other answer would you have?” she 
asked, half reproachfully, looking up at him with 
tear-dimmed eyes. ‘‘ Haven't I told you that I 
never ceased to love you? What better answer 
could you expect to the most foolish question 
that was ever asked? I am yours, Edmund, 
Yours to the end of life. Why did you run away 
from me ?” 

**T did not run away from you, but from my 
own disgrace. I have behaved like a scoundre 
I execrate myself for my folly in ever believing 
that I could forget you or live without you.” 

** Yes, that was a mistake, certainly,” replied 
Sylvia, with a serene smile. She felt now that 
the world was her own, Cleopatra, with Antony 
at her feet, could not have felt a more complete 
sense of sovereignty, or a greater contempt for 
Octavia, than Sylvia felt for Miss Rochdale. 

** A mistake that caused pain to another,” said 
Edmund, self-accusingly. For him, conscience 
would never be silent, not even at this supreme 
hour, when he had Sylvia’s bright brown head 
lying on his breast, Sylvia’s eyes looking up at 
him radiant with triumphant love. 

‘*Bah! It was Miss Rochdale’s own fault if 
she was deceived. She knew how fond you had 
been of me two years ago. She should have 
known that you had no heart to give her.” 

‘She believed in my honesty of purpose, Syl- 
via. She did me the honor to trust my word, 
only to discover that I had lied to her. She will 
never know that I lied to myself as well.” 

**Go back to your Miss Rochdale,” cried Syl- 
via, snatching herself from his arms. “It is 
clear you care more for her than for me.” 

** You know I do not, Sylvia. You know that 
I tried to care for her—tried to set her in your 
vacant place—to’look forward hopefully to a fu- 
ture shared with her; but I could not. Your 
spell held me too strongly.” 

**Did it?” cried Sylvia. ‘‘I’m glad of that. 
Do you believe in the power of one mind over 
another? Ido. Often and often, in those slow, 
wretched days at Perriam—after—after Sir Au- 
brey’s death—when I hoped you would come to 
see me, and you did not come, I used to fold my 
arms upon my breast, and close my eyes, and 
try to send my will to rule yours: ‘Edmund, 
come to me,’ I used to say; ‘Edmund, be true 
to me; Edmund, I love you, give me love for 
love.” Did the charm work ?” 

“It did,” he answered, clasping her to his 
heart again. ‘They were lovers once more—be- 
trothed—all in all to each other—standing alone 
in their own narrow world, as in the old days un- 
der the chestnut-tree. ‘* The charm did work, 
Sylvia, but it was the old charm—the same spell 
which bound me that spring day when I saw you 
first in Hedingham Church. I was never re- 
leased from that sweet thralldom ; I only fancied 
myself free.” 

‘* You are my prisoner for evermore,” said Syl- 
via, clasping her arms lightly round her lover's 
neck, as he bent his head toward hers. ‘*‘ And. 
now, Edmund, let us talk of the future,” she went 
on, releasing him from that gentle bondage, and 
seating herself in the chair by the open window, 
below which lay the sleepy old square, white in the 
noontide sun. ‘‘ ‘There is no fear of poverty now 
—no terror of a stern parent disinheriting us.” 

**No,” said Edmund, rather moodily; ‘‘ you are 
rich enough.” 

** And you are poor—poor for my sake—and 
you scorn to owe wealth to me? Is that it, Ed- 
mund? J made myself disagreeable once be- 
cause there seemed a chance of your being poor, 
and now you are going to make yourself disa- 
greeable because I am rich.” 

‘“*No, Sylvia, I am too happy to be disagree- 
able. What welcome can I give you glad enough, 
my brave girl, for having come to your lover ? 
We will care nothing for any world but our own 
world ; and if other people despise your husband, 
you will never scorn him, will you, Sylvia ?” 

**Scorn you!” she echoed. ‘‘You know I 
have always considered you the best and no- 
blest of men. Yes, even when I treated you so 
hardly.” 

** We will forget all past sorrows, Sylvia. And 
now tell me how you came here. I have been 
too surprised and too happy to ask the question 
any sooner. How did you come to Antwerp? 
Not alone?” 

** No, not alone.” 

** Your mother, perhaps, came with you—the 
mother for whom you sacrificed yourself. She 
has need to be fond of you, and to cling to you.” 

Sylvia looked embarrassed. 

‘* No,” she said ; ** my mother is not with me.” 

Was he going to use his right as her betrothed 
lover, and ask all manner of awkward questions ? 
She looked away from him uneasily; looked 
down at the broad sun-lit place with eyes that 
hardly saw the tall white houses, with their 
quaint gables and shining windows, and little 
mirrors stuck out to catch the rare reflection of 

| vehicle or pedestrian. 











‘Where is she, then, darling? She should 
have been with you at such a time as this. Does 
she doubt my friendship for her? My Sylvia's 
mother would be sacred in my mind.” 

*¢ She has endured so much sorrow, and shrinks 
from strangers. By-and-by, of course, it will be 
different. She is staying near Lopdon with old 
friends. You need not trouble yourself about 
her, Edmund; she is amply provided for.” 

**T have no doubt of that. But you said you 
did not come to Antwerp alone.” 

‘*T have my son and his nurse with me. My 
own maid as well.” 

She saw the little shiver he gave at the men- 
tion of her son—an involuntary expression of 
that lurking jealousy with which he had ever re- 
garded the heir of Perriam. Here was a claim- 
ant for Sylvia’s love who could never be thrust 
aside—whose claim would strengthen and widen 
_ by year, till by-and-by her natural pride in 

er first-born might make her almost indifferent 

to her husband. Maternal love must needs be 
an absorbing passion. And Edmund had sacri- 
ficed too much to his mistress to endure the 
thought of sharing her affection even with her 
child. 

“Oh, the little boy is here,” he said, with 
rather a blank look. 

‘* Yes, Edmund. He is to be your son hence- 
‘orward, remember.” 

“I can not help loving him for his mother's 
sake, if—” 

**If what, Edmund?” asked Sylvia, when he 
hesitated. 

“* If you do not love him too much.” 

**You need not be afraid of that,” she an- 
swered, with her cold smile; ‘I am not a model 
mother.” 

The pbrase jarred upon h:m somehow, al- 
though but this moment he haa been jealous of 
the child’s claim upon her love. 

“*You shall love him as: much as you like, 
darling,” he said. ‘‘ I don’t mean io be a cruel 
step-father. ‘The little one shall be as dear to 
me as if he were my very son. Is he not yours, 
and should not that be an all-sufficient title to ny 
love? Ah, Sylvia”—with a sigh—‘‘ you little 
know what fond day-dreams I used to weave 
about your first child—our first child.” 

** Never mind the past, Edmund; we have the 
present and the future.” 

** Yes, darling, happiness has come to us at 
last.” 

“And now show me Antwerp—and all the 
famous pictures.” 

‘*Let me seal my letter, and then I am at 
your service.” 

**You have been writing to your mother, I 
suppose ?” 

‘*No; I wrote yesterday to tell her my where- 
abouts, in case she should care to write to me. 
But I hardly expect a letter. I am an outcast 
from Dean House.” 

‘*For my sake! Well, Perriam Place is at 
your disposal till St. John is twenty-one—twen- 
ty long years to look forward to. We shall be 
tired of mansions perhaps by that time, and glad 
to fall back upon the comfortable old house which 
is mine by my marriage-settlement. But to whom 
have you written that long letter, if not to your 
mother ?” 

**To my chief at the bank, telling him that I 
can never return to Monkhampton, and he must 
get me a post elsewhere.” , 

‘‘Tear up your letter, then—or add a post- 
script to say that you have done with banking 
altogether.’ 

‘*No, Sylvia. If we are to live at Perriam 
Place, I shall simply cancel this letter, and write 
to tell the directors that, with their permission, 
I shall resume my duties a month hence.” 

** What! you mean to stick in an office—to 
earn some paltry pittance of a few hundreds a 
year—when I have an ample income for both of 
us ?” said Sylvia, indignantly. 

**T mean to be—so far as possible—just the 
man I was when I first loved you, Sylvia, and 
not less independent. Do you think I could 
know an hour’s happiness if I felt myself a pen- 
sioner upon the wealth your first husband left 
you? No, dearest, let me but earn my living 
—my habits are simple, my wants few. Let me 
earn my five hundred a year, which will more than 
suffice for my own maintenance, and though I 
may live among splendors that are not my own, 
I shall feel myself not the less an honest work- 
ing-man—not unworthy of your love.” 

**Do as you please,” said Sylvia, offended, but 
stifling her anger; ‘‘I see you intend to be my 
master.” 

**No, dearest, only the master of my own in- 
dependence. In all reasonable things I will be 
your slave.” 





CHAPTER LVIII. 
SHADRACH BAIN AT FAULT. 


Mr. Barn arrived at Antwerp the day after 
that meeting between Lady Perriam and her 
lover. He had been detained at Ostend for some , 
hours—arriving in the early summer dawn, when 
only a melancholy waiter with half-shut eyes was 
to be found astir at the hotel where Mr. Bain 
sought shelter and Meare There would be 
no train to carry him on to Antwerp till eight 
o'clock. The slumberous waiter took. Mr. Bein 
into a salle @ manger, looking into a dismal 
court-yard, with three long windows, curtained 
with white muslin. Here, on a narrow table, 
appeared those pasteboard piles of fruit and those 
bouquets of painted paper flowers which beauti- 
fied the daily meal for the patrons of the hotels. 
These decorations seem never to be removed by 
night or day, since there they were at five o'clock 
in the morning. 

The traveler seated himself at one end of the 
table, and after waiting about an hour was re- 
warded with a breakfast of coffee and rolls and 
a cold fowl. This dispatched, he perambulated 


the silent town, and the sea-wall, thinking his 
own thoughts, and but little moved to admira-~ 
tion by the novelty of the scene around him. 

** Shall I be in time to find them ?” 

That was the question which he was perpetu- 
ally asking of fate—and ‘‘them” meant Sylvia 
and Edmund. 

Little by little shutters were opened, shrill- 
voiced maid-servants appeared, and began with 
vigorous mops to splash and-purify the thresh- 
olds of doors. Ostend gradually awoke to life ; 
and at last, after a delay that had sorely vexed 
the soul of Mr. Bain, the Antwerp train started, 
and jogged along the sandy country at the lei- 
surely pace of Belgium trains in general. Such 
a stunted apology for a train as it seemed to Mr. 
Bain, who was accustomed to the west coun- 
try express, with its long line of carriages and 
screaming engine, rushing arrow-swift across the 
face of the country! This train traveled at a 


foot-pace. 

*“*T could have walked faster,” thought Mr. 
Bain, impatiently, as he looked at his opposite 
neighbor, a fat little priest, whose breath sent 
forth odors of garlic as he read his breviary; a 
stalwart matron sat beside Mr. Bain; brawny 
youths and damsels filled the remaining seats, 
and stuffed the carriage with warm humanity. 
The Belgium trains contain no more carriages 
than can be filled to repletion. 

Never had Mr. Bain endured such a weari- 
some journey. The innumerable little stations, 
the dust, the heat, the country-women who as- 
sailed the travelers with baskets of fruit, the ever- 
lasting talk and screaming at every halting-place, 
the getting in and getting out. His patience had 
been sorely exercised by the time the train rum- 
bled into the gloomy Antwerp terminus. 

The sun seemed at its hottest as Mr. Bain 
drove through the streets; every thing glared 
whitely at him. Happily the drive was short, 
and he found himself at the door of the Peter 
Paul Hotel. 

** There is an English gentleman staying here, 
I believe ?” he began, in rather awkward French, 
** Anglais reste ici, nommé Standen.” 

“ Mr. Standen was here, Sir, this morning,” 
answered the waiter, in very fair English. He 
was a German waiter, a wanderer on the face of 
the earth, and a linguist. ‘‘ He left this morn- 


ing. 

Lett! At what time this morning ?” 

This was a death-blow. If Edmund Standen 
had left Antwerp, Mr. Bain had little doubt Syl- 
via had also left the city. She could but have 
come here for one purpose—to join her lover. 
He gone, she must have gone too. 

**You are sure Mr. Standen left Antwerp?” 
he asked the waiter—“ sure that he did not go 
to another hotel ?” 

‘Quite sure, Sir. He drove to the railway 
station before eight this morning.” 

**Do you know where he was going?” 

‘*No, Sir, not exactly. But when he first 
arrived here he teld me that he was going on 
to Cologne. It is possible that he may have 
changed his plans, but he said nothing to that 
effect.” 

‘*Have you had an English lady staying at 
this house, yesterday for instance, Lady Per- 
riam ?” 


**There has been no English lady staying in 
this house, Sir. But an English lady came here 
yesterday about noon to see Mr. Standen, and 
they went out together. Mr. Standen was ab- 
sent all day.” 

** Was the lady young and in deep mourning ?” 

** Precisely, Sir. Young, in mourning, and 
extremely pretty.” 

“‘That will do. Have you any idea where 
the lady was staying?” 

**It was most likely at the Hotel St. Antoine, 
since Mr. Standen said he had dined at that ho- 
tel when he came in last night.” 

Mr. Bain rewarded the waiter and drove off 
to the St. Antoine, there to discover that Lady 
Perriam had been there, had taken the principal 
suit of apartments, with the intention of occu- 
pying them some time, as the manager supposed, 
and had departed with bag and baggage, femme 
de chambre, child and nurse, that morning at 
eight o'clock, for Cologne, the manager believed. 

Mr. Bain started for Cologne by the first train 
that would convey him. He snatched a hasty 
savorless meal at the buffet of the railway sta- 
tion, and departed without rest or respite, sorely 
tormented in mind. ‘They had the start of him, 
and there was no knowing how long they might 
keep that advantage. There was only one thought 
from which he could derive comfort. Certain 


preliminaries must be gone through before Mr. 


Standen could marry Sylvia—certain papers pro- 
cured, certain notices given, before the knot 
could be tied. These preliminaries would require 
time for their Sulfillment. And before the time 
could elapse, Mr. Bain would have overtaken the 
lovers. 

It was night when he arrived at Cologne, too 
late for inquiries that must needs occupy con- 
siderable time, as he had no clew to help him in 
his search. He did what he could. He ques- 
tioned the custom-house officers as to any En- 
glish travelers who might have arrived at Co- 
logne that night. But the custom-house people 
told him that swarms of English travelers ar- 
rived at Cologne by every train, that almost all 
travelers were English, or American, which came 
to the same thing. They had no power to dis- 
tinguish one particular group among the herd of 
autumnal tourists. 

Mr. Bain began his quest at eight o’clock next 
morning, and pursued it till noon. He had made 
his inquiries at every decent hotel in Cologne, 
and even at boarding-houses, but had learned 
nothing definite. No one could tell him of any 
party answering his description, and as to name, 
travelers were for the most part nameless. They 
came and went, and the hotel-keepers knew no 





more of them than of the swallows that flew over 
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the house-tops. Mr. Bain ceased from his en- 
deavors thoroughly disheartened, knowing not 
which way to go. 

From Cologne they might have taken one of 
many routes. He took the most frequented, and 
went up the Rhine in a steamer—stopping at 
every landing-place—every where pursuing his 
search, and always vainly. 

Then he turned back, branched off, and ex- 
plored the line in another direction. He spent 
more than a fortnight in this manner—roaming 
through Germany like a modern embodiment of 
the Wandering Jew—writing to his son eve 
night; and appointing the post-office to whic 
his letters were to be sent, and thus continuing to 
keep himself tolerably well acquainted with the 
progress of his business, and able to give detailed 
instructions upon all work he had in hand, so 
that although Mr. Bain was in Germany, it was 
not the less Shadrach Bain’s intellect which ruled 
in the Monkhampton office. His clients could 
hardly feel impatient when his chief clerk read 
the clear and sharp sentences in which Mr. Bain 
gave his instructions for the conduct of their af- 
fairs. 

‘* Upon my word, he’s a wonderful man,” they 
said; ‘‘he never forgets any thing. Such a 
clear head !” 

He had entered upon the third week of this 
fruitless search—had driven and walked to and 
fro in the scorching August heat, amidst the 
blinding glare of the white dusty streets—pass- 
ing, a stranger, through curious old towns, and 
taking no more interest in the various pictures 
that passed before his weary eyes than if he had 
been amidst Sahara’s arid waste. He was sick 
at heart, and he felt as if he had been wander- 
ing up and down this foreign land, by road and 
rail, for months instead of weeks. ‘The strange 
diet disagreed with him, the unknown tongues 
—tongnes that sounded thick, fierce, and guttur- 
al in his ear—worried him. The sense of fail- 
ure was the sharpest torture of all. Never till 
now had Shadrach Bain been beaten. 

“TI hold the secret which will make her my 
slave, if { can find her before she is Edmund 
Standen’s wife,” he told himself; ‘‘ but if I am 
too late—if she is married before I can overtake 
them—what then? Why, then,” mused Sha- 
drach Bain, after an interval of deepest thought, 
*‘let me remember how she has cheated me. Re- 
venge is sweet. Sir Aubrey was a good friend 
to me. It would be hard that I should let his 
death go unavenged.” 

Mr. Bain had even consulted the police—had 
taken the professional opinion as to his chances 
of success. But the chief of police to whom he 
applied shrugged his shoulders, and gave the ap- 
plicant no encouragement. 

** In the first place,” he said, with official dig- 
nity, “this is a matter in which we could not 
possibly concern ourselves. But as a mere word 
of friendly advice, I may as well tell you that, 
were I in a position to help you, such a search 
would be utterly hopeless. When you left Ant- 
werp you had already lost the trail; you had no 
certain knowledge that the people you want had 
come on to Cologne. When you left Cologne 
you were completely at sea. ‘The time you have 
spent since is time lost. Your friends may be in 
France, in Switzerland, in Italy, or they may 
have even gone back to England.” 

**Gone back to England!” ‘That sentence 
struck upon Mr. Bain’s ear like the vaguely word- 
ed counsel of a Greek oracle. ‘*'I'hey may have 
gone back to England.” 

A sudden idea struck him. He was a fool in 
these wretched German towns, voiceless, almost 
mindless. Better to fight with weapons he was 
used to handle. This dogged stage-by-stage pur- 
suit had come to nothing. He had spent mon- 
ey, wearied himself, to no end. He thanked the 
German police officer, and started that night on 
his return to England. 

But not to Monkhampton. Beaten and baf- 
fled as he had been so far, he had no idea of 
abandoning his search. He meant to find Lady 
Perriam. 

There was, of course, little doubt that she 
would eventually return to The Place. She had 
too much at stake to turn wanderer over the face 
of the earth, She would go back to Perriam by- 
and-by ; but Shadrach Bain firmly believed that 
when she did return there it would be as Mr. 
Standen’s wife. This was the contingency which 
he had to prevent. 

Three days’ journey by land and sea took him 
to London, where he put up at a private hotel 
in one of the streets out of the Strand—a com- 
fortable, homely place enough, which he had 
been in the habit of using for the last twenty 
years whenever he had occasion to stay in Lon- 
don. He was known here and respected, and 
not overcharged. He had the entire use of a 
small private sitting-room—the landlady’s own 
particular parlor, which she was too busy to oc- 
cupy herself—without paying for that accommo- 
dation. ‘The house was quiet and orderly, and 
remote from observation. Here Mr. Bain felt 
like the spider in his web. He could spin his 
airy threads securely. His first act was to send 
the following advertisement for insertion in the 
Times newspaper : 

‘Mary Tringfold, widow, now or lately of 
Hilldrop Farm, near Monkhampton, may hear 
of something to her advantage by applying to 
Y., at the Post-office, Norfolk Street, Strand. ‘ 

** If Lady Perriam is in England, Mrs. Tring- 
fold is in England also,” Mr. Bain reflected ; 
‘and it will be strange if she doesn’t fall into 
the trap I've set for her, and answer that letter. 
If she does answer it, the rest is easy enough. 

Mr. Bain managed his little plan with the ut- 
most nicety and discretion. Of course it would 
not do for him to show in the business. If Mary 
Tringfold answered that advertisement, and ask- 
ed for an interview with the advertiser, a stran- 
ger must appear—a strange lawyer, who would 


tell her that a small legacy had been left her by 


a former mistress. She had been in service be- 
fore she married, and Shadrach Bain had her 
history at his fingers’ ends. It would be worth 
Mr. Bain’s while to give a ten-pound note for the 
information he wanted, and a ten-pound legacy 
would satisfy Mrs. ‘I'ringfold that she had not 
been duped by the advertiser. 

Before handing her this money it would be 
easy enough for a sharp-witted young man to 
draw from her all the information she had to 
give about her mistress and Mr. Standen—where 
they had been, where they were, their actions in 
the past, and their plans for the future. 

He had a handy tool for this business in the 
person of his landlady’s son, a clerk in a lawyer's 
office, the modern type of fast youth, who, in his 
own more expressive than elegant phraseology, 
was ready for any thing, ‘‘ from pitch-and-toss 
to manslaughter.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Pvustic attention has been concentrated upon 
the Congregational Council assembled in Brook- 
lyn to consider the questions submitted to it 
by Drs. Storrs and Bupineton. The Council 
opened on Tuesday evening, March 24, in the 
Clinton Avenue Church. Dr. Lzonarp Bacon, 
of New Haven, and the Hon. C. L. WaLker, of 
Detroit, were chosen Moderators. The evening 
was spent in discussing a motion to invite Plym- 
outh Church to the Council, so as to make it 
“mutual.”” The motion was adopted, and a 
committee of invitation appointed. On Wednes- 
day morning the discussion of the character of 
the Council, which had been begun the preceding 
evening, was continued, but in the course of the 
morning was laid aside for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the answer of Plymouth Church. The answer 
was handed in by Dr. Epwarp Brecuer, and 
was a refusal to participate. In the afternoon 
an elaborate and very eloquent address was de- 
livered by Dr. Storrs on behalf of the commit- 
tees of his own and Dr. Buprneton’s church. 
He was followed in the evening by Dr. Bup- 
INGTON. 

On Wednesday morning, March 25, a full 
meeting of the members of Plymouth Church 
was held to consider the invitation to attend 
the Council. About five hundred members were 
reported to be present. The reply adopted was 
a protest against ‘‘any action whatever by the 
Council upon any issue relating to Plymouth 
Church.”” It was adopted amidst much ap- 
plause. 

At the session on Thursday morning a resolu- 
tion was presented by the Rev. W. A. Brown, 
that inasmuch as the Council was er parte, it 
was not competent for it to give any ontlen that 
“could be construed as adverse to Plymouth 
Church.”” This was ruled out of order, and at 
the afternoon session was laid on the table. 
The morning was spent in answering questions 
which were intended to elicit the circumstances 
preceding the call of the Council. The after- 
noon and evening sessions of Thursday were se- 
cret. It is known, however, that a committee, 
consisting of the Rev. President Cuapm of Be- 
loit — the Rev. Dr. J. M. Mannie of Bos- 
ton, the Rev. Dr. WiLi1am H. Lorp of Montpe- 
lier, the Hon. A. C. Barstow of Providence, and 
the Hon. C. G. Hammonp of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed to gather the sense of the Council. 

On Thursday and Friday informal votes were 
taken on three of the questions submitted to the 
Council. These votes decided that a member 
can not separate himself from a church by mere 
absence; that the consent of the church is nec- 
essary to the termination of his membership; 
that charges against such members must be first 
inquired into; and that the action of Plymouth 
Church on October 31 was not in accordance 


with Congregational usage. 





One of the questions much discussed in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is, ‘‘ What becomes 
of the probationers?’ It is the practice of this 
body to take candidates for membership on trial 
for six months. In a recent publication it 
is stated that the number of probationers re- 
ceived during the fourteen years prior to 1872 
was 2,072,686, and that of these 509,316, or only 
twenty-two per cent. of the whole, became mem- 
bers. This would leave 1,563,370 probationers 
not accounted for. Whether in these statistics 
the necessary deductions have been made for 
the losses by death does not appear; but making 
allowance for these, the number of probationers 
not accounted for is still very great. 





Clergymen in Massachusetts are rated by the 
State as being of the “laboring classes,’’ which 
is certainly a recognition of the fact that they 
are not idlers. The “‘ Bureau of Labor and Sta- 
tistics’”” has sent a circular of inquiry to the 
Massachusetts ministers, and has received an- 
swers from 500. They tell facts worth knowing. 
Among them are these: 


“ Average forty-five years ; from wag 4 to o- 


during such service, $1066 65; number receiving an 
ann average of less than $1500, 428; pee mJ re- 


lary received was 
$8000 ; lowest $162. Of 491, the number that 
expend their 


who e ed more than their entire professional in- 
come, 163. Average hi past year of 
512, $1594 53. Av amo r house rent 


ant fo’ 
the past year 23; h it rent paid, $2300 ; 
lowest rent pela ao: AAS Ah rent f 20; 
ing houses, 44. Average number fa fom. 
ilies of 536, 434; lange in any one family, 15; daily 
average of working hours of 440, 9 hours 27 minutes; 
longest hours, 17; shortest, 2. the whole number 
making returns but 20 were ed.” 





A party (the Catholic Review says a “ batch’’) 
of pilgrims to Rome will leave New York on 
May 16. It will number from thirty to fifty 
persons; other parties will follow at a later 


“date. 





In his essay on the conflict now going on be- 
tween the German Empire and the papacy, M. 
RENAN defines very sharply the irreconcilable 
disagreements of the two parties. He is espe- 





. He 
cially clear in showing that the battle is between 
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the theocratic idea of the state held by Rome, 
and the conception of a free state which is the 
product of Protestantism. One passage of the 
essay sums up this contrariety admirably: 


“ Prussia, the nucleus of the new empire, is the di- 
rect offspring of Protestantism. Protestantism has 
made her out of nothing—has been her raison d’étre. 
The Prussian conception of the church subordinate 
to the state, for the greater good of the country, is 
diametrically op to the Catholic conception, 
where the sole function of the state is its subservi- 
ency to the church, and its instrumentality in carry- 
ing out its decrees. Prussia may be described as the 
embodiment of a doctrinaire administration, founded 
on a philosophy which may be sound or unsonnd, but 
the fundamental points of which are the negation of 
theocracy. It would seem as though the Syllabus had 
been drawn up especially for her....The second ele- 
ment which has contributed to the formation of the 
German E:npire, the patriotic party, is even more hos- 
tile to the Church of Rome....Thus the new German 
Empire and Catholicism are born enemies—there is no 
room for compromise—victory must decide between 
the two. It is not a mere superficial antipathy, a — 
sonal caprice of M. Dz Bismarox’s, which arms against 
each other those two great rea forces. Such an 
idea could only have entered the is of short-sighted 

»liticians unable to conceive that there are men who 
ook before them, who do not wait for social problems 
to overtake them, and do not think it prudent to rest 
on their laurels. The amuagie is in the very nature of 
things—it is the ‘ struggle for life’—vita Caroli, mors 
Conradini, By a most striking historical coincidence 
the papacy and Germany have reached at the same 
moment the culminating point of their pride. A ter- 
rible shock was inevitable.” 


This view of the situation puts it out of the 
category of personal conflicts, and is the only 
one that will adequately represent the facts. 





Another experiment of a religious daily news- 
paper is to be made in New York; this time in 
the German language. The New Yorker Abend 
Zeitung has been purchased by a company, and 
on Monday, March 23, appeared in its new char- 
acter. Though not at all denominational, its 
supporters are principally adherents of the Lu- 
theran confession. 


The Mennonites of the United States and Can- 
ada have already raised $20,000 to aid their Rus- 
sian brethren. 





The success of Mr. Moopy’s labors in Glasgow 
suffers no abatement. During the first week in 
March noonday and evening services were held 
in the churches and halls of the city. At one 
of the noonday meetings the Rev. Dr. MarsHaLL 
LANG “reviewed the progress of the work’’ dur- 
ing the preceding four weeks. He stated that 
the attention of all classes of society had been 
arrested. A clergyman from Edinburgh an- 
nounced that the movement in that city was 

oing on, “‘ deepening and widening rather than 
iminishing."’ 





In ecclesiastical legislation Austria follows in 
the line which Prussia has taken. Under the 
provisions of the Concordat of 1855 the bishops 
wholly controlled education. The decrees of 
the Vatican Council have led to the abrogation 
of the Concordat, and the Reichsrath has de- 
cided that the theological college at Innspruck 
shall be broken up. The principal reason as- 
signed for this act was that it was a nursery for 
Austrian, German, and Swiss Jesuitism. The 
Lower House of the Reichsrath has adopted the 
first of the new ecclesiastical bills by a vote of 


which are so arranged as to show at a glance contrasts 
in the status and physiognomy of the former ancient 
line and the Ortons, with their pedigrees. This album 
will now be deposited in the archives of the trial. 





Henry Ward Beecher has finished his course o/ 
twelve lectures before the Divinity School at Yale. A 
correspondent of the Evening Post writes from New 
Haven that “he has given universal satisfaction, has 
demonstrated his ‘ orthodoxy,’ and is to be invited to 
continue his discourses another year. The preity lit- 
tle Marquand Chapel has been packed at every lecture 
by divinity students, collegians, citizens, and shoals 
of preachers, who flocked into the city on ‘ Beecher 
days’ from all parts of the State.” 








A London medical journal is of opinion that more 
attention should be given to the food which is pro- 
vided for school-boys, and more regard paid to the 
delicate pupils and their so-called fancies, which often 
arise from their natural instincts as to what they need. 
Many boys are ailing al) though their school-days be- 
cause they fail to obtain the nourishment they require. 





The following conglomerate advertisement appears 
in a Vienna journal: “Anna Agrikoi, sick ~-nurse, 
watches dead bodies, repairs straw chairs, applica 
leeches, and makes pastry, desserts, and delicacies." 
A person of such varied attainments must be in im- 
mense demand. 





The expenee-book of a Kansas bachelor shows the 
order of things in the far West: “ Washing, $0 07; 
tobacco, $3 20.” 





A red-shirted emigrant was recently passing through 
a certain town in Iowa, his family and household goods 
being in a covered wagon, behind which a cow was tied 
by her horns. The emigrant himself urged on the cow 
with voice and stick, for the poor beast rolled her eyes 
and her tongue, and shook her head indignantly. Sud- 
denly she paused, with dogged resolution, when a man 
called out to Red Shirt that he didn’t “ understand 
cows worth a cent.” 

“ Well, what are you going to do abont it?” asked 
Red Shirt. 

“Why, just take the rope off her horns and put it 
round her neck, and she'll lead as quiet asalamb. If 
she don’t, I'll follow her a mile myself.” 

The rope was changed to her neck, and the team 
started. The cow gave a look of surprise, and walked 
along. 

“ Well, that beats all!” said Red Shirt; and without 
a word of thanks he mounted his wagon. The pro- 
cession moved slowly on, and the cow followed, with 
countenance as placid as if she were walking home at 
milking-time. 





An éminent medical writer is of the opinion that 
paralysis, which caused the death of Dickens, was due 
almost exclusively to his public readings. He states 
that on leaving the platform after reading “ Copper- 
field,” so laborious, earnest, and pathetic were the ex- 
ertions made by Dickens, his whole soul being thrown 
into the work, that the pulsations of his heart num- 
bered 96, being 24 in excess of the ordinary pulse, 72; 
after “ Marigold,” 99; “ Sikes and Nancy,” 118; “ Oli- 
ver Twist,” 124. 





In the cathedral of Antwerp there are two master- 
pieces of Rubens—“ The Elevation of the Cross,” and 
“The Descent from the Cross.” At a recent sitting 
of the ian Chamber of Representatives the ques- 





224 against 71. In the course of the debate the 
Minister of Public Worship, SrromareEr, spoke 
very agg 4 of the attempted dominance of the 
Church. mong the rest, he said: 

“The government can not it the abnee of re- 
ligion for the purpose of in es fraught with dan- 
ger to the state, or allow the servants of God to be- 
come the missionaries of an organized opposition to 
the laws of the ——- It is not intended to wage 
war inst the Church, but to bring about ester ta 
her tions with the government, so that she ma 
freely exercise her holy mission, and not encroac 
upon the inviolable rights of the state.” (Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Asovr a quarter of a century ago two slaves fled 
from bondage in Georgia and sought freedom in the 
North. They were husband and wife, and bore the 
names of William and Ellen Crafts. The wife being of 
fair complexion, disguised herself in men’s clothing, 
and assumed the character of a young Georgia plant- 
er, while her husband personated the slave attendant, 
and thus they reached Boston. But even Boston could 
not protect them from the slave-hunters, and they fled 
to England for the liberty they held so dear. After 
living about six years in England, William was sent 
by a philanthropic association, with the sanction of 
the British government, to persuade the King of Da- 
homey to abandon the slave-trade and engage in le- 
gitimate commerce. He succeeded in establishing 
commercial relations between Waydah, in Dahomey, 
and Liverpool. He returned to this country in 1870, 
and attempted to open a school for colored pupils 
near Savannah. The building was burned, but Mr. 
Crafts was not disheartened. He and his wife are now 
engaged in establishing a school at Woodville, Georgia. 
Land has been purchased, and now a school-house is 
wanted, and agricultural implements for the use of 
pupils. Mr. Crafts recently came to this city for the 
purpose of obtaining funds. Georgia has no public- 
school system; and this enterprise is worthy of en- 
couragement, and its originators are energetic enough 
to carry it on with success. 





It will be a relief to a large portion of the commu- 
nity to learn that the bodies of the Siamese Twins are 
not to be exhibited publicly. The sons have claimed 
the remains, and deny that there has ever been any in- 
tention in the family to make a speculation by exhib- 
iting them. 





Trebizond, in Asia Minor, is a desirable location for 
those who desire long life. A gentleman resides there 
who has reached the respectable age of one hundred 
and thirty-eight, and seems likely to live there indef- 
initely, as he enjoys excellent health and spirits. A 
neighbor of his recently died at the comparatively 
youthful age of one hundred and twenty-five. 





The oldest journal in the world is the Pekin Gazette, 
It is printed on yellow silk, and has undergone no 
change, except in its writers, for a thousand years, 





Among the legal paraphernalia of the prosecution 
in the Tichborne case was a huge album containing 


tion incidéntally arose whether these pictures be- 
longed to the state or to the authorities of the cathe- 
dral. The whole discussion rested on the exact mean- 
ing of a Flemish word in a deed recording the reatora- 
tion of these pictures to King William in 1815, they 
having been taken to Paris by Napoleon I. when he 
desolated Holland. No one, however, wishes to re- 
move the paintings from their present position in the 
cathedral. 





Ten curious cheiroptera, found in the Philippine 
Islands, have recently been added to the collection in 
the Paris Jardin des Plantes. These vampires are per- 
fectly harmless, though ugly enough to frighten infan- 
tine spectators. The bod is the size of a pigeon, but 
the wings have a span of three feet. They do not live 
on blood, bat on fruit and grain. 





The following story comes from the Gold Coast. 
When Sai Tooti, the founder of the Ashantee empire, 
fixed upon Coomassie as his capital, he rested under a 
certain tree while his temporary palace wes building. 
The tree so honored became sacred in Avhantee eyes, 
and was regarded with superstitions veneration. Last 
January, having long been decayed, it fell, and the 
circumstance was considered ominous. No one dared 
to touch it, and when Coomassie was taken, it was 
still lying across the street. 





From various American and English data concern- 
ing anesthetics, it seems that ether is regarded as far 
safer than chloroform. It is stated, as the result of 
experiments and the comparison of facts, that chloro- 
form is eight times as dangerous as ether. 





From a long article in the Homeward Mail, an In- 
dian journal, it appears that scarcely any country has 
suffered so much from the destruction of forests as 
India. The effects of the climate prevent the re-growth 
of trees to any extent in that country. Numerous ef- 
forts have been made to restore the forests in certain 
localities, bnt without success. Three centuries ago, 
when the Indian peninsula was covered with forests, 
lakes, marshes, and water-courses were numerous; to- 
day but few exist. The rain-fall hea diminished, and 
general aridity of soil is slowly but surely following 
the disappearance of the forests. 





The use of phosphorus in neuralgia has been rec- 
ommended in English medical journals. Certain phy- 
sicians have employed it with marked succeas. 





An Enoch Arden case has occurred in France. A 

young man named Narmier, who had been married 

only a few months when the war broke out, joined the 

Mobiles of the Voages, and was taken prisoner. On 

arriving in Pruesia he was sentenced to several years’ 

imprisonment for striking his guard. When he was 

taken prisoner he threw away his knapsack, which 

was picked up and worn by a comrade, who 

to escape, but who was subsequently killed in another 
engagement. This knapsack contaited the papets Gf 
Marmier, which were forwarded to his wife as having 
been her husband's. The young widow, after a few’ 
months of grief, took a second husband. Since then 
Marmier, baving obtained a pardon, returned to France, 





life-like portraits of the Dormer, Arundell, Radcliffe, 





Lushington, Seymour, Tichborne, and Orton families, | 


and on reaching his native cottage, found it occupied 
by another. M 
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DRIVEN FROM THEIR HOMES. 


Tue recent Indian raids along the line of the 
North Platte River and the Black Hills drove 
from their homes many of the hardy pioneers 
who had settled in that region. They sought 
refuge by hundreds under the walls of Forts Rus- 
sell and Laramie. Our sketch represents an in- 
cident that took place during the march of a 
scouting column that left Fort Russell a few 
weeks since for Fort Laramie. On the march 
of ninety miles the brave boys in blue met many 
parties of refugees flying from the savage enemy. 
The cold was intense, forty degrees below zero, 
and the fugitives suffered the most cruel bard- 
ships. In our sketch the officer in command of 
the troops is gathering from a party of fugitives 
information concerning the whereabouts of the 
Indians. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE. 


Homan sacrifice was instituted by the people 
of Mexico during the fourteenth century, and 
from being quite a rare rite, with the growth 
of their civilization increased until the activity 
reached to a fearful height. Their custom was 
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DRIVEN FROM THEIR HOMES—FLYING FROM AN INDIAN RAID. 


to save some fine young man—generally an ene- 
my taken in battle ; and then, for the space of a 
whole year, he was treated with every respect 
and dignity ; rich foods, flowers, and dress were 
lavished upon him ; four beautiful maidens were 
selected to be the companions of his captivity ; 
music, feasting, and visiting at the abodes of the 
principal Aztec nobles passed his time away. 
Attended by a courtly train upon passing through 
the streets, deferred to, and regaled with incense, 
he was treated almost with the worship that 
would have been accorded to one of their gods, 
whom for the time being he was supposed to per- 
sonate. 

But the year of pleasure soon drew to a close ; 
and doubtless, not being ignorant of the fate in 
store for him, this knowledge must often have 
imbittered the gayest festivals, the richest ban- 
quets. Devoted to the sacrifice, there was no 
escape for the captive; and on the expiration 
of the time he was denuded of all his gay trap- 
pings, seized upon by the priests, and conveyed 
across the lake to an island, where, about a 
league from the city, rose towering up one of 
those huge pyramids standing to this day as 
monuments of the industry and civilization of 
these people. ‘The ascent to the flat top of the 





pyramidal temple was by a slowly ascending 
flight of steps, contrived so that a procession 
during one of the great religious feasts might be 
seen from all parts of the city, winding up to 


where the high-priests were standing by the sac- | e ¢ 
| when rain refused to visit the earth, the great 


rificial ' altar—these fearful rites being all per- 
formed in the open air. The scene was made 
imposing, and always viewed by the assembled 
‘thousands of the populous city, who watched 
with breathless excitement and a feeling of sav- 
age awe the ascent of the victim to where he 
was received by six priests, weird and strange- 
looking, with their sable pictured robes, and 
long, flowing, matted, snaky hair. By them 
was the stone of sacrifice, a large block of jasper, 
slightly rounded at the top; and upon this, 
breast uppermost, the victim was stretched by 
five of the priests—one holding his head, the 
other four his limbs—while, armed with a knife 
of obsidian (a volcanic glass), the chief priest 
cut open the breast of the sacrifice, tore out his 
heart, held it up toward the sun, and then threw 
it at the feet of the idol to whom the temple was 
devoted. 

The scene was awful and impressive, and was 
viewed in silence by the assembled multitude, 
ready to throw themselves down in adoration of 














their savage deity as this last act of horror was 
performed by the priest of the bloody rite. But 
not only were men offered up, for there were 
instances of the other sex being sometimes se-* 
lected for the abominable offerings; and at times, 


god Tlaloe had to be appeased or supplicated by 
the offering up of beautiful infants, who were 
borne in festal robes in priestly processions, their 
pitiful wailings being drowned by the chants of 
those who formed the train. The sacrifices were 
at times appalling in their number at great feasts 
or dedications of temples. For such occasions 
the prisoners of their many petty wars would be 
reserved perhaps for years, and then brought from 
all parts to the capital, and led in long proces- 
sions to the great temple. 

At the dedication of the temple of one deity 
the ceremony lasted for days, and 70,000 victims 
are said to have perished, and this astonishing 
computation is attested by the most trustworthy 
writers. It seems almost impossible, but of the 
tremendous extent of human sacrifice there can 
be no doubt, since the skulls of the victims were 
invariably saved, and the fullowers of Cortez, the 
conqueror, give evidence of having in one relig- 
ious building alone counted 136,000 of these grim 
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relics of mortality. The most moderate compn- | your medicine. 


tations by authors place the yearly number of 
victims offered up in the country at 20,000, some 
cing the average at more than double, The 


nqnerors might well be overcome with horror 
t the discoveries they daily made, and the atroc- 
ities of this nature which they witnessed, eagerly 
seizing opportunities for casting down the altars 
and overturning the images of the deities pre- 
siding over this sanguinary religion—one whose 
rites and ceremonies seemed endless, and were 
Lil celebrated with a wealth of pomp that was 


Great as was the Aztec civilization, there seems 
mingled with it the very extreme of horror and 
ity; for, as if the fearful sacrifice was not 
suflicient, the day of offering was made one of 
ban queting—feasting of the most loathsome na- 


By 


ture; for at the conclusion of the priest’s office 
the captive’s body was delivered to the warrior 
who had taken him in battle; then, handed over 
w his slaves, the body was dressed in epicurean 
fashion, and a banquet given by the warrior to 


his friends, who feasted upon the captive at a 
table spread with costly viands, fruits, and the 
richest of beverages. No savage repast this, but 
a grand banquet, attended by a people in other 
respects one of the most civilized in the world. 
The historian may .well say, ‘‘ Surely never were 
refinement and the extreme of barbarism brought 
so closely into contact with each other!” 


IMPERIAL FATE. 

[ne following statement. which particularizes 
the deaths of the forty-seven Roman emperors, 
from Julius Cesar to Constantine the Great, 
shows that only thirteen of the number encoun- 
tered ‘‘the last enemy” in the ordinary course 


f nature, 


y 
44. Julins Cesar was murdered by Brutus and others 
in the senate-house. 


14. Angustus Cesar died a natural death. 

37. Tiberius was smothered with pillows, at the insti- 
gation of Macro, the friend of Caligula. 

41. Caligula was stabbed by Cherea and other con- 
spirators when retiring from the celebration of 
the Palatine games. 

54. Clandius was poisened by the artifice of his wife, 
Agrippina. 

68. Nero, in the midst of a general revolt, was con- 
demned to death by the senate; upon hearing 
of which he killed himself with a dagger. 

69. Servius Galba was conspired against by Otho, by 
whose partisans he was beheaded. 

69. Vitellius was massacred by the populace, who 
threw his dead body into the Tiber. 

79. Vespasian died a natural death. 

81. Titus. It is suspected that his death was hasten- 
ed by his brother Domitian. 

96. Domitian was murdered by Stephanus and other 
conspirators. 

98. Nerva died a natural death. 

117. Trajam died a natural death. 

138. Hadrian died a natural death. 

161. Arrins Antoninus, called Antoninus Pins, died a 

natural death. 





180. Marcus Aurelius, called Antoninus the Philoso- 
vher, died a natural death. 

192. Commmodns wag strangled by Narcissus and other 
conspirators, 


193. Pertinax was murdered by the soldiers, 
ins Julianus was beheaded by the soldiers, 








11. Septimius Severus died a natural death. 

217. Caracalla and Geta, joint emperors. Geta was 
killed by his brother Caracalla, who was after- 
ward killed by Martial. 

218. Opillias Macrinus was killed by the partisans of 
Heliogabalas. 

222. Heliogabalus was murdered by the soldiers, who 

threw his*dead body into the Tiber. 

4Jexander Severus was beheaded by the soldiers. 

Maximin was murdered by his own guarde. 

anas and Balbinus, joint emperors, were both 

nurdered by the Pretorian Guards. 

244. Gordian was murdered by order of Philip, whom 
he had associated with him in the command of 
the empire. 

249. Philip oa murdered by the soldiers. 

251. Decius destroyed himself after having been de- 
feated by the Goths. 

lus was slain in battle, with his competitor, 
ilianus. 

lerian was taken prisoner by Sapor, King of 

Persia, who eaused him to be cruelly murdered. 

iiienus was slain by his own soldiers. 

70. Claadius died a natural death. 



















275. Aurelian was murdered by Menesthus and other 
conspirators, 

276. Tacitus died a natural death. 

282. Probus was murdered by his soldiers. 

234. Carus and hie sons, Carinus and Numerian, jt 
emperors. The father was struck dead by light- 
ning, and both his sens were murdered. 

805. Diocletian and Maximian, joint emperors. Dio- 


cletian resigned the empire, and died either by 
} »ison or madness. Maximian also resigned, 
ut wae afterward condemned to death by Con- 





etantine. 

806. Constantins and Galerius, joint emperors. Both 
died a natural death. 

837, Constantine the Great died a natural death. 
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SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

A sallow or yellow color of skin, or yellowish 
brown spots on face aud other parts of body; 
dullness and drowsiness, with frequent headache; 
dizziness, bitter or bad taste in mouth, dryness 
of throat and internal heat; palpitation; in many 


cases a dry, teasing cough, with sore throat; un- 
steady appetite, raising of food, choking sensa- 
tion in throat; distress, heaviness, bloated or 
full feeling about stomach and sides, pain in 


sides, back, or breast, and about shoulders; colic, 
pain and soreness through bowels, with heat; 
constipation alternating with diarrhea; piles, 
flatulence, nervousness, coldness of extremities ; 
rush of blood to head, with symptoms of apoplexy, 
numbness of limbs, especially at night; cold 
chills alternating with hot flashes, kidney and 
urinary difficulties ; dullness, low spirits, unsoci- 
ability, and gloomy forebodings. Only a few of 

ve symptoms likely to be present at one time, 
» use Dr. Pierce's Alt. Ext., or Golden 
Medical Discovery for Liver Complaint and its 

uplications are loud in its praise. 

A CURE OF LIVER DISEASE. 
Rvsk, Texas, May 10th, 1873, 

Dia. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
My wife last year at this time was 
confined to her bed with Chronic Liver Disease, 
I had one of the best doctors to see her, and he 
gave ber up to die, when I came upon some of 


} 


Lear Sir, 






I bought one bottle and com- 
menced giving it. She then weighed 82 lbs. ; 
now she weighs 140 Ibs. and is robust and hearty. 
She has taken eight bottles in all, so you see I am 
an advocate for your Medicines. 

WM. MEAZEL., 


THE MAGIC INKSTAND. 

(R. C. Root, Antuony, & Co., Stationers, 
Liberty Stree, New York.) Of all recent inven- 
tions there is not one that conduces more to 
home comfort than the Magic Inkstand.” Ladies 
have in this little article a desideratum long 
sought after—ink is always ac hand vhere water 
is to be had. It remains now for some other 
genius to make a pen that can not be destroyed 
or removed from the writing table. 

The ink is of admirable quality, and of any 
desired color; the black, suitable for the count- 
ing-room, can not be removed by any acid now 
known to chemists, is not affected by water or 
heat, and is very difficult of removal by an eraser. 
For those having considerable correspondence it 
will soon become not a luxury but a necessity. 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE CORNICES. 

A new article to fit all windows. 50 per cent. 
saved in price. Send for acircular to G. L. Kenry 
& Company, 184 Fifth Ave. , New York.—[Com. ] 








Prorrot Your Buriprnes.— Agents wanted in every 
town. Fire and water-proof. One coat of Gline’s Slate 
Roofing Paint is equal to six of any other. It fills up all 
holes in shingles, felt, tin, or iron roofs; never cracks 
nor scales off; stops all leaks, and is only 80 cents a 

allon, ready for use. Liberal discount to the trade. 
oofs painted and warranted. Send for teatimonials. 
N. Y. State Roorine Co., 6 Cedar St., N. ¥.—{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


They are sure to PLEASE 
The Grreat Puzzles, ererz boos: Packages on: 
* taining one dozen different 


Puzzles sent any where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 
ZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
ta Agents, you can sell them fast. Liberal discount. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freckies, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. It is harmless, and 
in every case infallible. Also for his celebrated Com- 
eponge and Piue.e Remurpy, the t Skin Mepicine 
to cure Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Prepared 
only by B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond St., New York, 


T HE BEST “ELASTIC TRUSS”? (for 
rupture) without metallic springs is made by Pom- 
rroy & Co., 744 me New York. Price $4, by mail. 
They also sell the best “ jastic Stockings ” for enlarged 
veins, weak —_ , and Elastic Supporting and 
Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 








The strong point about them 
is simply this, they add 5 
cents to the cost of a shoe, 
and from $1 to $2 to its 
wearing value. 





) Boots and shoes should be 
worn by Mechanies and all 
et GH ee Seta who are —_ gy they 
S are not effected by heat or 
‘WIRE draught. 


SHEETS OF Sl 






‘GABLE 








CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 
Any 20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 
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fy ASBESTOS 


ROOFING 


Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


i) 





Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 


EstasLisHep 1858. 


HENRY CAPT, 
Watch Manufacturer, 
GENEVA, 


Has transferred his Repair Department to 
L. C. LAMBELET, No. 19 John St., N.Y. 
New address will be advertised as soon as we re-open. 


“TVHE CURIOSITY. 13 Marvelous Secrets. 
How to force the beard and hair to grow. How 

to curl straight hair. How to make artificial wine. 

How to eradicate freckles; and other wonders, Sent 

gratis for 15 cents. No pene Address 

“THE CURIOSITY” CO., 808 Walnut St., Phila, Pa. 


STEWART'S 








SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


ST.N.Y 





220 & 222 WEST 23 


PECK & SNYDER’S 


ENCYCLOPADIA of Base-Ball and all OUT and IN- 
DOOR Sportsand Games. One hundred and fifty colored 
IWustrations., Price 10c. Address 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


imples, Blood Dis- 








NY SRVOUSNESS, Bashfulness, Pimp 
eases. For cause and cure address Dr. WALSH, 
25 Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DR.PIERCE'S 
AT, ATE DICAL 


(OLDE M scovERY 


cures all Htumors from the worst Scrofula to 
a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 





or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver om- 

laint. Six to twelve botties, warranted to cure 

1e worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 
soothing irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
A all Druggists. BR. V. PIERCE, M. D., 

orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. ¥ 








THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO .ORTUNE! 


$450,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


$100,000 for only $2 50!!! 
A GRAND Legal GIFT CONCERT 


In aid of a JUVENILE REFORM SCHOOL 
at Leavenworth, Kan. 


Drawing April 30, 1874. 

One Prize guaranteed in every package of 11 
Tickets; Single Tickets, $2 50; 5 for $12; 11 for 
$25. But few Tickets left; and, as our sales are 
rapid, purchasers should order at once. An 
money arriving too late will be returned. G 
reliable Agents wanted every where. For full 
particulars, address 

SIMON ABELES, Leavenworth, Kan. 




















St., N.Y. City 


_ SKIN DISEASES, 


small pimples, with black points, most numerous on 
the cheeks, forehead, and nose. 


“H@VEL THLE OL LNUS 
SHULL ple STACOW 


The above and all Skin Diseases permanently cured. 

Entire cost of treatment $1 50 per week, or ro 

month, Address pm, J, M. VANDYKE, 
1126 Walnut St... Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUIRAWAGII Vax 
ie IVA Vas Ee 
pat = ogy de iy my Ty 
Seb ey eos 
12 80" $00 ¢ $100, S00, son, boo. As 





00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, L As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full Ce free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


E WARRANT ONE 


the worst forms of Prixs, also 
two to five in Leprosy, Soror- 
uta, RueumatTisoM, Sart 
Ragom, CaTarre. Kiwney 
Diseases, and all diseases of 
the Sxrn, and the greatest 
ay ro Ae 
co’ y 
inall pe No ~~ _ 
money in all cases of failure. None for 16 years. 
4 D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold every where. $1 a bottle. Send for Circulars. 


TO LIVE.20328 

Samira & Co., At- 

lantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufactur- 

ers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 

Pamphlet (sent aoe on Foods, with important ex- 

tracts from LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. 
Read it, and save your health and money. 




















PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


An immense DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
Best Novels, the Best Song-Books, the Best Music, and 
the Best Plays, unequaled and unattainable elsewhere, 
MAILED FREE upon application to 

R. M. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, N. Y. 
r= THE BABY._NOVELTY 

CARRIAGE, The ONLY 
Carriage that protects the eye-sight, 
and which a child can lie in comfort- 
ably. Does not take as much room as 
old style, and can be used as a cradle. 
Send for Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
512 B’way, Opp. St. Nicholas Hotel. 
OLD STYLE CARRIAGE for $8 00. 


INE CHROMOS CHEAPER THAN COST. 
Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, 25c. Pet Lamb, 25c. 
‘Unwelcome Visitor, 2c. Matron, 25c. 
mp Se cheve sent by mail upon receipt of 
rice and stamp for ddress CHROMO AD- 
VERTISING ‘0., BO Box 1503, New York. 


QGHORT-HAND WITHOUT A_MAS- 
\7 TER, by which the art of taking down Lectures, 
a _ —_ be — : in a few hours. 
Sent, pos’ , for 25 cents, 1APPY HOURS 
COMPANY, No. 1 Chai bers Str t. New York, 


























GEO. W. READ & CO,, 


STEAM-BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot 5th & 6th Sta., E. R., N. Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
onl Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 










t +” contains al! the new and 
reliable methods for curling straight hair 
in rich, glossy , luxw: t, golden or ravea 
curls, Itexplains the beautiful art of en. 
ameling theskin; how toremove freckles; 

ow to have asweet breath ; gives practica 
advice on improving thecgmp tora, hair, 
hands, form, teeth, eyes, feet, mouth. lips 
and features, so as to insure the highest 
a ‘ection of which they are sus- 


egree 0: 
ceptible. Also, numerous pes for cos, 


Beauty ever — eet Se 

an ress, free o postage, ‘or 
Seventy-Five Cents. ddress, 
SOUTH WESTEEN AGENCY, 
Carthage, Missouri. 
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THE NEW [five tp. cao 
families to use. THE 

AMBRICAN |}2":3:' 

This favorite Machine 
rane A at ——. = 
= one OD & S 
SHWING.. [cscs 
erence mm 
tion. 
MACHINE, | 00a agents 
: mi _. - 
. or Circulars, ress 
(> Self- Threading. Principal Office : 

(2 Light-Running,| Ner'st. 

‘ . 
a ung. Phila., Pa. 
Or, New York Office, 712 BROADWAY; 
Boston, Mass., 41 Avon Street; Chicago, Il., 76 State 
Street; St. Louis, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 
13 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Will issue in a few days 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
A LES : COMNER 
BY , 
C. EDWARDS LESTER. 

This work has been long in preparation, and is now 
completed, with an account of his lamented death ; 
the tributes of the nation at his grave, and the univer- 
Bal —s of the friends of humanity throughout the 
world. 

The volume will embrace about 600 pages, 8vo, with 
a portrait on steel of the late Senator, and numerous 
illustrations. It will prove a book of absorbing inter- 
est, and command a ready and extended sale. Can- 
vassing Agents will remember that this is a strictly 
subsc! —. book, and will be ready for delivery early 
in A Send $1 50 for Prospectus, Certificate for 
Territory and Outfit. 

ECONOMY! UTILITY!! 
S@~ Ink for 100 years from the 
MAGIC INKSTAND, 
Withont refilling. Any color sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2, by 
B. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
Stationers, New York. 
oe Send for Circular, con- 
taining testimonials, &c. 
THE FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR 
TEMPERANCE STORY. 
Mrs. Wood's Danesbury H 
O00 S DADESDULY HOUSE. 
DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Woon, Au- 
thor of ‘* East Lynne,” ‘‘ The Shadow of Ash- 

lydyat,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A forcible representation of ‘the injurious effects 
of intoxicating drinks, the advantages of personal ab- 
stinence, and the demoralizing operations of the liquor 
traffic” is given in this graphic narrative, which se- 
cured the prize of £100 offered by the Scottish Tem- 
perance League, and published under the auspices of 
that society. 
Poustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 


S®~ Harrre & Buoruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, . 


PERRACUTE & 














RAPH 


THREE SPLENDID COLLECTIONS 
OF BOUND MUSIC. - 


ORCAN AT HOME! 


Great variety of the best and most popular, and not 
difficult pieces for Reed Organs. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 


All the best Strauss Music. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. 


Contains a large number of exceedingiy well chosen 
jieces, vocal and instrumental. Price of each book, 
2.50 in Boards ; $8.00 in Cloth ; $4.00 Full Gilt. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


02 = BOR 5 


Stock made expressly for our own trade (LONDON 
MAKE), a large assortment for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 




















FOR HOUSE 


Rogers’ Si Statuary St 


‘ Going for the Cows,’’ 
A new design, price $10. 







pres $85. Inclose stamp 
or illustrated catalogue 
and price-list. Address 


JOHN poses, 
212 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


SPANISH cea BOARDS 


(14 to 27 feet long—all widths) 


SAWED EXPRESSLY FOR SHELL a 


GEO. W. READ & CO., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented. 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
Over 10,000 now in Use. 
an” for Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ address- 
BENS - 0. WOODS. 
«OE and Dealer in ev Ain description of 
PRINTING MATE 
849 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON. Mass, 


ESTABLISHED 15858. 




















TRADE MARK PATENTED. 


mt best and cheapest Paintin the world for fee Jeon. 
Wood. For sale everywhere. 
TAtito PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Codar St. NY 
t if at fo-r-- 3 and consumers ase & cau. 
one, inst purchasing im ons of our MET. J 
Paint. “Ailgenuine PRINCE'S S METALLIC PA IN? 
will bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package. Send fora circular. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT....No.15 
ae as REDINGOTE WALKING | 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED Po. 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ s* 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 93 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

Pe rrr ae ee * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
ae yt S  eeeereD JOCKEY BASQUE ‘ 


ENGLISH. WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ B9 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “023 








a -FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
TN ae ae BASQUINE, with Short 

Pouf Walkin ——S Veoghientetusitnenbarese *-@ 
DOUBLE-B STED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Sn —_ a Back Over-skirt and 

Se IE Ti 2 on csarcnsiccscevecsese * 47 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED | * @ 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

ng, ES a err “ 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................- * 50 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............  g 

eat 73 - ay AY LONG OVER-SKIRT, and : 


HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt. . 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi ‘Over-akirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt............seeeeeeeeeeee “2 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PAINTER’S Manual—House and ool 
ing, gra ining, varnishing, polishing, kalso 
papering, lettering, staining, gilding, glazing, silvering, 
ay staining, analysis o ‘colors, wm § contrast, 
c., 50 cts. Book of Alphabets, 50. Book of Scrolls 
and ‘Ornaments, $1 00. Watchmaker and Jeweler’s Man- 
ual, 50. Taxidermist’s Manual, 50. Soap-maker’s Man- 
ual, 25. Guide to Authorship. 50. Lightning < Calcu- 
lator, 25. Phono; hy, 25. Hunter's, Trapper’s, and 
Fisher's Guide, OF Bookller, 25. Employment 
Seeker's Guide, 5. Of ksellers, or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


‘L. HAYDEN, Teacher of of Guitar 
and Flute. Agent 
Patent oh 

















p expressly for Ama- 
i y PE teur Printers by the New England 
y. 105 Washington 
Bt, Boston, Mass. a] oe specimen book. 


TRY ee the Great Beard — 5c. per pe gee 
age. WALSH, 2 Front St., Brooklyn, Y. 








200 Pianos and Organs 


New and Second- ~ 5h 4 of First-Class 
ee including Waters?, will be sold at low= 
rices for cash, or on installments, in City 
ery AY du os & this pear? by HOR 
ACE WA SON, No. 481 ‘Broad- 
way, than 4 “Latiee offered in New 
York, SPECIALTY fora few days: Pi- 
anos aad Organs to let until the rent mon- 
ey ee the price of the instrument. Illus- 
trated Catalogues mailed. t# AGENTS 
WANTED for the sale of WATERS’ 
Celebrated PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Pollak’s Meerschaums, 


Pipes and holders cut to order,repair- 
ed, and boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009. 


(\URLICA curls coarsest hair. a i Ae 
ae nd. 2c. per age; post - 
érels De. WALSH, 25 Front Btreet’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


nator 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 


Sea eine 


The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 

eler. 

















Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are dels of di ion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.— Examiner 
and Chronicle. 














It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fush- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





Basset ree gene open and BAZAR. 


Cnn cay of etter be sent r, POSTAGE 
PR AT, ty any 3 int United States, 
on receipt af Four 


Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanree’s Magazine, Haurer’s Werxty, and Hamper’ > 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payee by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra ied Aw, either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be ied gratis for every Club af Five 
Copies for $20 00 O each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for without extra copy: postage yable 
at the + ned where received. ee 
ine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
» 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weakly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

any time. When no date is speci- 
it ie net wos A that the saben ion for the ry 

“ the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Nanber 

next after the date of the order. 

oan remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

~ ogy to the order of Hanrrr & Broruess is prefer- 

e to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 

te Tost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisine in Harper's WEEKLY AnD 
Harper’s Bazan. 
Ha "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per tne—enen baceion 
Harper's -—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Dis la, 
$1 25 per Line—each iesertion. pisy 


A WONDERFUL beard produced in 20 days b aios 
our Ursina, 25c. per package, tpaid Ad 
Dr. WALSH, 25 Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








if 
Bubseri 
MAR' 
MARVELLOUS OUNTRY ; or, The "er The Howe of 


eye f — Ssoum 
HENRY L. SHEPARD & 00. 
81 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


G4 15 en and expenses to good can- 








vassers. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples free. 
C. M. Linineton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 








DA Y.—Agents wanted. Circulars free. 
$10 * RUBBER STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








HARPER'S _WEERLY. 


828 








Rich Farming Lands ! 


For Sale VERY CHEAP by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
The Best Investment! No Fluctuations! 


Always Improving in Value. 
The Wealth of the Country is made by the advance 
in Real Estate. 


NOW 1S THE TIME; 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 


Of the finest lands on the Continent, in Eastern Ne- 
braska, now for sale, Many of — never before in 
Market, at prices that Def) "competi ition. 
FIVE AND TEN YEARS’ CREDIT GIVEN, WITH INTEREST 
T SIX PER CENT. 

The Land Grant Bonds of the Company taken at par 
for lands. g@~ Full particulars given, new Guide with 
new Maps mailed free. 


THE PIONEER, 


A handsome Illustrated , containing the Home- 
stead Law, sent free to ol pore of the world. Address 
wa F. DAVIS, 
Land Comiissioner U. P. R. R., 
Omaha, Neb. 


PORTABLE 


Soda Fountains 


$40, $50, $75, & $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Shipped +% for Use. 
emer - b . CHAPMAN & 
ai son, Ind. 
@ Raa for a Catalogue. 


1 
Agents are now want- 
ed to canvass for two 
of the most desirable 
works ever offered to}) 
the public, viz. : The 
CYCLOPZEDIA of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastic-|| 
al Literature, by McCumroox any 
Srrone, five volumes of which are now 
ready. And the Proceedings of 
the Sixth General Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance. 
To experienced and successful Canvas- 
sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 
ments. §#~ For further particulars in- 
|| quire of or address 


Avery Bill, | 
|}Care Harper & a, New rork | 


— 



































Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 


New & Original Designs, Workin 

Scale Drawings, and tails for a 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6. 
OODWARD’S 1,000 Worxme Daawmes, 
Plans, Details, Specifica- 
NATIONAL tions, om Estimates Caen 
AR , ) Dourars, postpai: 
MON: Fh A Bt a Dottars, 

ER. 


STAIRB postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } s:x Doua2s, 
CARPENTER and JOINER. 













postpaid. 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N, Y. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 
We answer—I1t costs less than 
to make any $600 Piano so! 
through Agcits, all of whom make 
100'p per ct We b 





a, in whieh we Tefer to over 
c. (some whom you may 
in = 44! — 08 and Territories. Please > slate where 


* U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


D5 a DAY agents eink 


Insurance Policies. 15,000 issued since last 
Nov. Not Gonepewatirs. Company’s Cash Assets, 
$1,000,000. No competition. $2 a year for $100 
Insurance. An A ent wanted in every 
Town, a Gen’! Ag’t in every County, on 
salary or per cent. No trouble in sol polit as under 
old plan. Agents issue from 10 to 100 es per day. 
Send $2 for Canvassing Outfit Complete, 
including ny policy, ins ~ ng life of Agent 1 od 
for $100; also, terms. nd now. fy Ag. 
salty, ly, stating He Oy H. H. HADLEY, Mage Industrial 

176 Broadway, N. Y Box 1249, 


‘Profitable. Employment, 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Bmployment. Men & Women 
wanted. Full free. Address 
W.A, Henderson Cleveland, 0., or St.Louis, Mo 


60 PER WEEK selling CHANG CHANG. 
Enables any one to polish Linen. Reduces a 

family’s soap, starch, and wash - one half. Sells at 
sight ; vn las “TT 25 cents. Particulars 
free. 8. EXCHANGE, Washington St., Boston. 


All the BEST, useful Novelties, 
ove Denot. Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 
{ oom Wanted. Catalogue free. 
Pioms & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














GENTS" ‘WANTED for the NEW WORK, 
KIT CARSON, by his comrade and friend, 

D. W. C. —, U. 8. A. e most ular Book 
ublished. TIN. OIL beautifully illustrated. Circulars 











ree. DUSTIN, GILMAN, & , Hartford, Conn. 
A NY| sending us the address of 10 persons, with 10¢, 
7 instructions how to get rich, tpaid. Curry 
ON E Novetty Co., 108 South 8! 8th & ‘oe Phila., Pa. 
ties. Geo. L. Feiton & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
S35 ( ) A MONTH. —Agents wanted. ow Seven 
S best selling articles in the world. Sample 
free. Address J. 


will receive, Free, a beautiful Chromo, and 
$10 A DAY. Employ ment for “all. Patent Novel- 
BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 





= 


Sole A 


Eastern 


Samples from 

B. E, Hale & CO., 
56 and 58 Park 
Place, N. Y. 






E 


“MII ‘oBvaT CO 
‘kuedwoy 
sodeg sony y20y 
wo sodurvg 





~TARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK- LIST 


L 

THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT: 

Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 

sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
the Countries of Sarme, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). Frank 
Vincent, Jr. Magnificently illustrated - th Map, 
Plans, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


IL 

PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawets, Author of “ Music and Morals.” With Fif- 
ty Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IL. 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewett, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

IV. 

SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Revocation of the nee of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Sawurt 
Saites, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches,.and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help, ”" “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown S8yvo, Cloth, $2 00, 

4 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gat. Hamu-ron, Author of 
“ Woman's Worth and Wortbiessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50, 

VL 

FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artiets, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Mavunse.. B. Fixup. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





India, embracin 


Vii. 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. ogg 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 


Niooras Pixe, U. 8. Coneul, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. rown 8vo, Cloth, $3 90. 

VIL. 





THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LLD., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Llus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, §2 50. 

1x. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wander- 
ings; undertaken in connection with the Ordnance 
Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

RK. H. Pacmer, M.A. With Maps and aumerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $8 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, #1 75. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa~ 
per, 50 cents, 

Bulwer’s Parisians. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Redax. Ilinstrated. Svo, 
Paper, $1 25: Cloth, $1 75. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of “St. Olave's,” 





Hlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 





“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “‘Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 





Paper, 50 cents. 
“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 
Jeaffreson's Lottie Darling. 8vo, Paper, T5 cents. 
Miss Braddon's Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 
Black's A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
?. s et Trollope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
0 


Farjeon's Golden Grain. A Sequel to “ Blade-o'- 
Grass.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 





ea Harrer & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 

e- Hanren's Cataroeuer mailed Sree on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


how EMPLOYMENT.—At Home, Male or 
Female, $60 week warranted. No capitai required. 

Full particulars and a valuable ome agg ENT UNG, 

Address, with six-cent return stamp, A 2 4 YOUN 

290 Fifth Street, Williamsburgh, New Y ork. 


6 A MONTH made honest! v with Stencil and 
Key-Check ontfits. Catalogue and samples 
free. 8. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 











AMONTHanNd expenses togoo. dcanv assers 
Articles new and stapie as flour. Samples 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 





ORKING cr ASS, Male « or + Female, $30 a 

week; employment at home, day or evening ; 
no capital ; instructions and valuable package of goods 
sent free by mail. Address, with 6 cent return stamp. 
M. Y¢ Ou NG & CO., 178 Greenwich Street, N. ¥. 


pEREec TION. No more blighted limbs. Ui bad » Balm 
f Vigor. $1 00, > pane Dr. WALSH, 25 Front 
rday at home. Terms free. Addrese 








Street, Street, Brooklyn, N I 

$52 § & $52 $20 20 Be 0. Stinson « Co., Portland, Maine. 
BUSINESS See a ital ree 
quired. Circulars of F SAGE Springfield, Mass, 


V ANTED AGEN TSst to ‘sell the Life of Charles 








B. B. RUSSELL, Pustisure, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues free. Am. Novexty Co., 302 B’way, "N.Y 
ples 
Write at once to F. M. REED, D, Eighth St., New York, 











os, a fine ope postacsy for wide-awake canvaas- 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, M Mo. 
~ 1 50 NEW ARTICLES. Samples 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable sam 
t. Louia, Mo, 


Sumner, by Rev. Elias Nason—full, complete, and 

PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 

aie YEARLY made by : agente selling our 8 our 83 

‘GENTS WANTED.— Men or women, a 

*) EACH VP ry _—— Particulars 
a7 u free. ORT » 8t 
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i: ARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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Surewp Derective (to Gentleman who has lost a Watch). 
on my list here, and the owner wants Fifty Dollars for its delivery. 


five Dollars.” 


**The Watch you describe is 
My Fee is Twenty- 





Warren Ward & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cir. Spr & Crosby Sts, New York. 


THE BEST 


IN THE 


WORLD? 
» BLATCHLEY’S 
Horizontal 


ICE-CREAM 
FREEZER 
(Tingley’s Patent) 
For Saloons, Ho- 








tels, Ice-Cream 
Manufacturers, or 
Families. 
Stands entirely 
Unrivaled. 


The los -d Head will save Ice enough in one season 
to pay for the Machine. The Tub requires but one fill- 
ing to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. For sale by the 
trade generally. 

If you want the BEST, inquire for BLATCH- 
LEW’S FREEZER. If not for sale in your 
town, send direct to 

CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DEVOE'S 
BRILLIANT OIL, 


Recommended by all the Fire Insur- 
ance Co.'s for safety, and by all consum- 
ers for the brilliancy of its light. Ask for 
Devoe’s Brilliant Oil and take no other. 


THE DEVOE MFG CO., Proprietors 


For sale every where. 





THE GROWN HAIR BRUSHES 











PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


TO ONE AND ALL.—Are you suffering 
from a cough, cold, asthma, bronchitis, or any of the 
various pulmonary troubles that so often terminate in 
consumption ? If so, use ‘‘ Wilbor'’s Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Lime,” a safe and efficacious remedy. This is no 

quack reparation, but is regairly prescribed by the 
thedical faculty. Manufactu 
A. B. WILBOR, 7 chemist, Boston. 
Sold by all druggists. 








FIRE PROTECTION for CITIES and TOWNS. 


Adopted by New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


BABCOCK SELF-ACTING FIRE- ENGINE, 


THE BABCOCK MANUFACTURING C0., 63 Wachingto® Sires, CHICAGO. 





KN ABE Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 
| WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK. 
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New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 
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NEW AND ELEGANT SPRING GOODS, 


THE CROWN PERFUMES. 


























form size. They are stiff and pen- 
etrating. Will last for years. 
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Made of real Russia Bristle, of a uni- 
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Awarded Medal of Merit at the Vienna 7 
Exposition for excellence of quality. / @ ® 
They are delicate and _ lasting. / > a ° 
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SUPERLATIVE «=3.KID GLOVE S 


ONE NOT E XCELLED 





JONAQOYLNILIA LSIBIHL 


FITS THE FIGURE EXOUISITELY 2 





WHIST. 


The Card-players’ Universal Counter is the best. 
Scores both tricks and — Vas A Seren in Whist ; 
T-u Euchre; 45; Piquet. 

Full Set, with Pole’s — Rules for Whist, by re- 
J. H. BROWNELL, 


turn mail for 50 cents. 
kk Box 12, Rochester, N. Y. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and. Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
2 Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 








Pleasant to the Taste. Relieve and cure Indigestion, 
Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stomach. Fifty 


Cents per Box; sent, for Si Cente, 
Sold by Draggists. "BG WELLING, 907 Cone Se 


HERRINGS SAFES 








|| FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR DWELLINGS, 


FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY, 


Herrings & Farrel, 


251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 


Prin Presses. 740,727" 


Size for - 
86m. Envelopes, &c | | $1 po A 
Business Men de their own Printing seh ae 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have del ight- 
fol amusement and money — Send stamp 
for circular, rpecimens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY 


¥ & 06., Meriden, Conn. 


rovoot NO HORSE. 


in the BEST and 








| How to Shoe Horses cuzirrer oan. 


How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 
RATIONAL HORSESHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
Goovexoven Horsrsuor, 41 Dey Street, N. Y. 


bE A KEY 


WILL WIND 








Ferre & BROTHERS’ Catalogue, with Class- 
ified Index of Contents, sent by mail on receipt 
of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be obtained 
gratuitously on personal application to the Publishers, 
Franxirm Squanz, New Yorx. 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS PAID IN 
BENEFITS, under General Accident Policies, in 
the Traverens Insvganorx Co., of Hartford, Conn. 
Every business man should have a policy. 











9 VICTOR HUGO'S 
OS NINGTY-THREE. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


Ninety-Three. 
A Tale of the Reign of Terror. 
By VICTOR HUGO, 


Author of “ Les Misérables,” ‘‘ The Toilers of the 
Sea,” &c., &e. 


Translated by FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Beautiful sayings, true and noble thoughts, inex- 
pressibly tender sentiments, are just as abundant. 
We need not refer to them; they will be discovered 
and made much of, as they deserve to be. This work 
of a poet seventy-two years old is written with no 
abatement of the vigor of his manhood; it is full of 
invention, cunning, and a wafting wind that 
is not to be resisted. * * * To conclude, ‘‘ Ninety- 
Three” is a representation of the civil war in La 
Vendée, performed by a company of types that are 
superbly inflated by the breath of an eminent and 
humane poet, whose prose has the quality of song.— 
Pall Mali Budget, London. 

The types in ‘‘ Ninety-Three” are many and grand. 
—Atheneum, London. 

We must bow low before this old man who, in the 
autumn of his life, looks down over the great death- 
fields of history, and tries to expound the lesson which 
rises from amidst the graves. He gives the preference 
to those who have fallen struggling and whose mem- 
ory is unjustly sullied.—Ezaminer, London. 

* * * T¢ will easily be seen that this is no idle ro- 
mance, no web of fancy woven for a day’s delight. Its 
purpose is high and patent, and it is served by deep 
and novel researches into the history of the Revolu- 
tion and the chronicles of the Vendée—apart from the 
artistic force and fervor that M. Hugo seems to have 
at command.—Academy, London. 


a Hanrze & Brorarns will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on m receipt Saf the price, — 


INVENTORS Beenie 








New York,for Advice and Pamphlet, 108 Aan FREE. 
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HARD TIMES—A RUN ON THE BANK.—[From a Sxetcn sy J. Donacny. 
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AN INCIDENT OF RAILROAD TRAVEL—A HOT BOX.—[Drawn sy Toomas Wortn. ] 
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SKETCHES IN THE FAR WEST—VIGILANCE COURT IN SESSION.—Drawn By Frenzeny anv Tavernrer.—(See Pace 328. ] 
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A CITY MISSION SCHOOL.—[Drawys sr C. S. RerrHakt. } 
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: OPHIR CITY, UTAH. 


and confidence exist. Cattle of all descriptions 


! | wounded one of the pursuing party. ‘Their fate . 
roam over boundless tracts of land, and, were it 


SKETCHES IN THE FAR WEST. was quickly sealed. Defiant to the last, with 


vr illustration on page 326 represents a Vig- | the exception of one who shows the white feath- not for these bands of thieves, would be as safe 
lance Committee trying three horse thieves, | er, they meet their doom with a sullen and dog- | as in a well-secured stable. 


who have been captured after an exciting chase. | ged bravery. A telegraph pole serves as a gal- | Our first illustration on this page gives a view 


MINERS CLEANING OUT A SALOON. . 


A daily line of stages, one out and one in, con- 
nects Ophir City with the nearest station on the 
railroad to Salt Lake City. There are six horses 
to each coach, and the teams are changed several 
times along the route. 
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THE OPHIR CITY MAIL-COACH.” 


The punishment may seem dispropor- | of Ophir City, a settlement in Utah, southwest 


lows. 
of Salt Lake City. The second illustration rep- 


tioned to their offense, but, considering all the 
circumstances, the men deserve their fate. In | resents a party of miners on a spree, ‘‘ clearing 
| these regions live stock is the only property peo- | out” a saloon in Ophir City. ‘They have made 
| ple own, and among real settlers mutual trust | their pile, and are bound to have a good time. 


The locality is on the border of ‘Texas and the 
Indian Territory, that chosen land of refuge for 
lawless characters of every description. The pro- 
ceedings in this case have been summary. On 
heing overtaken the thieves showed fight, and 
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Of the small illustrations at the bottom of this 
page, one represents the artist in hot pursuit of a 
buffalo calf, which has got separated from the 
herd; the other, the last baffalo mournfully sur- 
veying the dead bodies of his slaughtered kin. 
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AFTER FRESH MEAT. 


SKETCHES IN THE FAR WEST. 








THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 





